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JANE STREET FIRE 
STIRS UNDERWRITERS 
TO HIDDEN DANGERS 


Companies Will Make Thorough In- 
spection of All Risks Where 
txcluded Goods May Be 














QUESTION OF LAW VIOLATION 





Opinions Differ as to Liability of Un- 
derwriters When Fire is Set By 
Forbidden Explosives 





The West Twelfth and Jane Street 
fire, that burned for more than seven 
days before the last ember was extin- 
guished by the New York Fire Depart- 
ment. one of the most efficient fire- 
fighting forces in the world, has 
awakened the entire insurance world 
to the need for closer inspections of 
risks. Company officials and fire under: 
writers in New York are planning upon 
a rigid scrutiny of big risks in the city 
to learn whether fire codes or local 
ordinances are being violated. 

Fire insurance principles of distribu- 
tion of risks and underwriting and 
rating science amount to nothing if un- 
known dangers lurk in the heart of 
congested areas in New York City. For 
the safety of. the city as well as the 
companies strict measures must be 
taken to prevent the storage of ex- 
plosive materials in large warehouses 
without the knowledge or consent of 
the proper authorities. The Jane Street 
fire has thrown a scare into underwrit- 
ing circles that will undoubtedly culmi- 
nate in a healthful and beneficial in- 
spection of this city. 

Comments and statements made in 
various daily newspapers regarding the 
violation of fire laws of the city by 
the storage of magnesium powder in 
the warehouse of the Manufacturers’ 
Transit Company on Jane street, which, 
it is alleged, was the cause of the 
disastrous fire last week, are regarded 
by many of the prominent fire insurance 
agents as being premature and verging 
on theory. Decision, they say, should 
be reserved. 

In commenting upon the fire an offi- 
cial of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters said that the inventory 
of the goods stored in the Jane street 
warehouse did not mention magnesium 
powder directly, although the word 
“manganese” had been’ used. “As 
far as magnesium being placed in 
storage in the warehouse of this city,” 
he declared, “it is permitted under the 
law in certain cases as there are var}- 
eties of magnesium that are used in 
the preparation of various toilet prep- 
arations, such as tale, that are not 
considered of an explosive nature. It 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Recognized leadership represents the 
highest goal of endeavor. Upon a 
leading institution rests the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the highest 
standards of business practice. 
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Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 
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Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 





























“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
-OF IOWA 
Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ...............-.-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

GE cecdccravecvncecdnesevscs 34.7% 
68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 

For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 
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PRUDENTIAL PAYS 
$90,000,000 EXTRA 
TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Issues Folder Showing Partial Sum- 
mary of Voluntary Benefits Granted 
On Its Contracts 

















COVERS ITS ENTIRE HISTORY 





$27,000,000 of Dividends Apportioned 
Since Mutualization of Company 
in 1916 





There are stories of almost unbeliev- 
able interest connected with the buai- 
ness of life. insurance which never see 
the light of day so far as news pub- 
licity is concerned. 

In the files of all the companies are 
letters from beneficiaries acknowledg- 
ing the helpfulness of policy proceeds, 
and many a story of human interest 
could be told if all the records at- 
tached to the proofs of death were made 
available. Frequent statements of ap- 
preciation are made by policyholders 
and beneficiaries who have gained be- 
cause of concessions over and above 
the mere contract provisions. The an- 
nouncement which follows, sent out by 
the Prudential, one of the world’s great 
institutions, illustrates what a mighty 
aggregate these individual grants may 
reach, and it constitutes one of the 
most impressive documents yet com- 
piled to illustrate the liberality and 
fairness of a life insurance company. 
The Prudential has given to its indus- 
trial policyholders alone over $50,000,- 
000 more than the policies issued to 
these policyholders provided. The 
folder of the Prudential gives a partial 
summary of the voluntary benefits 
granted on policies by this company 
which is constantly doing more than 
the promises contained in its contracts. 

This is the kind of material which 
should find its way into the newspapers 
and magazines having a general cir- 
culation, as it bears witness to the 
broad plane on which the institution of 
life insurance is conducted. 

From its early beginnings the Pru- 
dential has made it a practice to give 
old policyholders the advantage of the 
more liberal provisions in its new poli- 
cies, improved scales of benefits ana@ 
the distribution of the surplus accumu- 
lated by (a) lowered death rate, (b) 
decreased expense rate and (c) higher 
interest on its investments. 

Since the mutualization of the com- 
pany became effective in 1916, holders 
of Prudential Ordinary and Industrial 
policies issued prior thereto, and which 
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contained no provisions for dividends, 
have received upwards of $27,000,000 
in dividends up to December 31, 1921, 
which would not have been paid under 
the company’s previous status. 

The following summary shows some 
of the more important announcements 
which have been made from year to 
year concerning the Industrial or week- 
ly premium policies, aside from what 
has been granted on Ordinary and In- 
termediate policies. The total given on 
Industrial policies under the voluntary 
benefits and other similar rulings up 
to the end of 1921 exceeds $50,000,000. 

The summary follows: 


I. 
January 10, 1886—Jan. 6, 1896—June 
16, 1909. 

Among the earliest concessions was 
one providing that where a subsequent 
table of benefits showed a larger amount 
of insurance at any age for a given 
premium than that written in the 
policy, such larger amount should be 
paid as claim. Concessions of this 
nature have been made on several oc- 
casions with the result that most poli- 
cies issued prior to 1886 as well as 
policies issued between January 1, 1907, 
and July 1, 1909, and some others, have 
had the amounts written in the policies 
increased. For instance, policies at 
age 2 next birthday issued in 1907 pro- 
vided a maximum. death benefit of $173 
for a five cent premium. The amount 
of insurance has been increased to 
$190 on such policies. Further gains 
occur because dividend additions are 
on a percentage basis and are figured 
on the increased amount. 

August 20, 1906—Apr. 8, 1907—Nov. 25, 
1914—March 3, 1915—Nov. 14, 1921. 

On several occasions, also, the ben 
efits during the first year of insurance 
have been increased, till finally the full 
benefit on adult policies and the full 
first-year benefit on infantile policies 
is effective from date of issue. These 
increased benefits have applied to poli- 
cies previously issued, from the date 
of concession. 

I. 
January 8, 1904—-April 17, 1907. 

Another notable concession was that 
commenced in 1904, when policies ten 
or more years in force, under which 
the insured had reached age 80, were 
made fully paid-up. This concession 
was continued each year till 1907, when 
it was liberalized by making 75 the 
age at which the insured was freed from 
all further premium payments. Every 
year since, the concession has been 
continued to include those reaching 
age 75 in each successive year. 

Wi. 
March 2, 1914. 

Every year, since 1914, policyholders 
reaching age 96 have been paid the 
amount of their insurance, with accrued 
dividends, in cash, instead of waiting 
till death occurred. 

IV. 
June 25, 1898—July 4, 1909 
i, 3911. 


Among the minor concessions made 
by the company may be mentioned in- 
creases in the cash surrender values 
and paid-up policies allowed on _ the 
surrender of industrial policies. 

v. 
March 38, 1916—Dec. 21, 1920—Nov. 
14, 1921. 

A great forward step was made in 
1916 when the company provided that 
upon total disability of the insured (loss 
of both hands or both feet or the sight 
of both eyes) half the amount insurea, 
including accrued dividends, would be 
paid in cash and the policy would be- 
come fully paid-up for the other half, 
which would continue to receive further 
dividends just as if premiums were 
paid thereon. In 1920, this benefit was 
extended so that ‘in addition to pay- 
ment of half the policy and accrued 
dividends in cash, the full amount of 
Insurance with full accrued dividends 
would be made paid-up, the policyholder 
having no more premiums to pay but 
receiving full future dividends. Later 


January 


on, it was provided that existing poli- 
cies, made paid-up for the half amount 
under the earlier concession, should be 
increased to the full amount. 


Vi. 
January 1, 1897, and every years since. 

Perhaps the most important of all 
industrial concessions is the series of 
dividends allowed on policies issued 
strictly as non-participating and divi- 
dends on policies issued as participat- 
ing in addition to those called for by 
the corftracts. This series of dividend 
payments commenced in 1897, when and 
thereafter policies reaching their fir- 
teenth or twentieth anniversaries re- 
ceived cash dividends, and upon death 
additional benefits were paid. After 
receiving a fifteen-year or twenty-year 
cash dividend these policies (repre- 
senting all issues up to 1895, inclusive) 
received five-year cash dividends from 
time to time, while the additional death 
benefits were continued every year. 

In 1916, following the mutualization of 
the company, in place of the five-year 
dividends more valuable dividends were 
allowed in the form of credits on the 
premium receipt book, while large in- 
crease was made in the additional ben- 
efits payable at death. 

In 1916, also, policies issued as non- 
participating since 1906 were made par- 
ticipating and received dividends by 
way of credit on the premium receipt 
book. At the same time similar divi- 
dends were paid to the holders of par- 
ticipating policies which had been is- 
sued during the years 1897 to 1906, 
inclusive. 

All these premium credit dividends 
were continued during 1916, 1917 and 
1918. It was found, however, that the 
premium credit system of dividends 
was difficult to handle and caused con- 
siderable expense. From 1919, on, 
therefore, dividends by way of Paid- -up 
Additions to the amount insured have 
been allowed. 

Policies issued after April 4, 1915, 
following the mutualization announce. 








New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force - - 








New England Agents Write Persistent Business 


$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
609,415,082 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
and restored) ......ccccccccccccccccces 111,000,000 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
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Bankers Life Company } 


Des Moines, Iowa 





95,000,000 





Geo. Kuhns, Pres. | 








ment earlier in that year, were written 
as participating, but the old non-par- 
ticipating premium basis with its low 
premium rates has been maintained. 
Policies so written in 1915, 1916, 1917 
and 1918, in accordance with the sys- 
tem then in use provide for dividends 
credited on the premium receipt book. 





Co-operation 


A TRAINING 


The Prospect 


ing for its agents, address: 


Vice-President 


Home Office - ‘ i 
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BUREAU, 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, or 


That Counts 


Two of the features in THE GUARDIAN’S com- 
prehensive plan of service to Agents which aid our rep- 


resentatives to increase their production: 


new Agents. 


which develops 


real, bona-fide leads for all Agents, old or new. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 Union Square, New York 




















Policies issued in 1919 and subsequently 
provide for dividends by way of paid- 
up additions to the amount of insur. 
ance, 

So persistent has been the long series 
of Prudential concessions to its indus- 
trial policyholders that every policy 
issued before January 1, 1921, and up- 
on which there is no default in the 
payment of premiums, already provides 
in some form or other for benefits in 
excess of those contained in the con 
tract. 





STATE MUTUAL PROGRESS 

During the first six months of 1922 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, paid for $23,203,681 as against 
$20,883,144 for the same period in 1921. 
This showed a gain of $2,320,537. This 
production brought an increase of pre- 
mium receipts in 1922 over 1921 of 
$456,718 and an increase of insurance 
in force of $13,408,841. Total business 
in force of the company July 1, 1922, 
was $351,685,436. 





ERIE GENERAL AGENT 


Waldo H. Dennis has been appointed 
general agent of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life at Erie, Pa., succeeding L. R. 
Standsbury resigned. Mr. Dennis was 
formerly connected with the Wagner 
Electric Manufacturing Company, the 
Richardson Paper Company, the Fox 
Paper Company and the Burke Electric 
Company. His first experience in the 
life insurance business was with the 
Equitable. 


OUT FOR CHICAGO 

Strenuous efforts are being made by 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Chicago to secure the 1923 National 
Association convention in the “Windy 
City.” They are going to send a strong 
delegation to the meeting of the na- 
tional organization at Toronto next 
month for this purpose. 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 

The business of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life for June, 1922, amounted to 
$10,803,074, For the same month of 
1921 it was $11,888,704. The business 


of the company for the first six months 
oi 1922 was $71,866,568 and for the first 
six months of 1921 was $70,665,766. 
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Denison Bill 
Called “Paternalism” 


MINING MEN CONDEMN IT 





Entire Western Mining Industry Pro- 
test “Blue Sky” Measure as 
Federal Interference of 
Private Business 





As revealed through the columns of 
The Eastern Underwriter a heavy lobby 
is apparently well under way to defeat 
the passage of the Denison “Blue Sky” 
Bill when it is called up before the 
Senate in the next session of Congress. 
That the measure was unsatisfactory 
to various interests who are not ad- 
verse to stock market gambling was 
illustrated at the hearings upon the bill 
last February when representatives of 
a brokerage organization spoke decid- 
edly against it. But, despite the oppo- 
sition at that time, the measure passed 
the House in April practically unan} 
mously. The interests who are now 
making every effort to “kill the blue 
sky measure,” however, are powerful 
ones, and by the time that it comes 
up for final action enough Senatorial 
votes may be coralled to defeat it. 
Does Not Favor International Bankers 

The fact that the Investment Bankers 
Association is said to be the sponsor 
for the bill, and its chief supporter, has 
led to attacks against it on the ground 
that it was composed solely for the 
benefit of international bankers so that 
foreign securities could be_ foisted 
upon the public in preference to our 


J 
own. “Such an assertion is absurd 


and unjust,’ said a prominent banker 
this week who has carefully studied the 
ramifications of the Denison Bill. “The 
measure in no way favors international 
banking houses nor does it legislate 
against American securities or inter- 
fere with private business companies 
engaged in legitimate enterprises who 
desire to raise capital through the sell- 
ing of their stocks or bonds to the 
public. What it does propose to do, 
however, is to prohibit for all time 
this wholesale swindling of our people 
and the majority of them are in mod- 
erate or even poor circumstances—by 
fraudulent stock brokers and promoters 
such as the recent investigations of the 
District Attorney’s office and the testi- 
mony of the duped victims in the trials 
of some of these crooks has revealed 
in a most convincing manner.” 
American Mining Congress Against Bill 

At a conference of mining men repre- 
senting the mining industry of the entire 
West held at Denver, late last month 
under the auspices of the American 
Mining Congress, the report of which 
has just been made public through the 
columns of “The Mining Congress 
Journal,” its official organ, a resolution 
“unqualifiedly opposing the enactment 
of the pending Denison Blue Sky Bill’ 
was adopted, although at the same time 
approving whatever legislation may be 
needed to safeguard the public against 
fraudulent promotions of all kinds. 

“A stand against further interference 
with western initiative by governmental 
agencies in their increasing tendency 
toward paternalism was taken by the 
Western Mining Conference in Denver, 
Colo., June 20 and 21,” writes Burton 
Bunch, western secretary of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, in the July issue 
of “The Mining Congress Journal.” 

Draft Federal Securities Act 

“Condemnation of the principle which 
Sets up an individual or a commission 
to pass upon investments, without ap- 
peal, in any so-called blue sky legisla- 
tion,’ Mr. Bunch continues, “was re- 
sponsible for the adoption of a resolu- 
tion carrying with it a tentative draft 
of a Federal Securities Act, to be sub- 
mitted to the board of directors of the 
American Mining Congress for consid- 
eration as a possible substitute to be 
offered to the National Congress in 
place of the Denison Bill. The draft was 
prepared by the legal department of 
the Colorado. Chapter.” 








mMESCRIBING a battle between the Romans 
and the early Macedonians, Plutarch has this 
to say: “Thirty thousand were slain and two 
hundred and fifty cities were destroyed with- 
in an hour.” This was pretty fast work and eclipses 
any speed record of the late World War. The victor in 
this particular scrimmage was an old Neapolitan by 
name Aemilius Paulus. He was very much of a fighter 
and very much of a spendthrift. One day he was fabu- 
lously wealthy and the next day he was without a cent. 
He was perfectly willing that this state of affairs 
should exist insofar as it concerned himself, but waste 
or extravagance in others disturbed him greatly. At 
one time a follower complained—mind you com- 
plained—that he had so much money he intended to 
give it all away. 





Paulus looked him over carefully to 
be sure he was sane, then remarked: “Can you believe 
there is any certainty in what we now possess whilst 
there is such a thing as death or chance?” Observing 
that this sank in quite properly Paulus added: “Young 
man, cast off vain pride and empty boast; sit down 
with humility, look always for what is yet to come, 
and remember the future which divine displeasure may 
make the end of your present happiness.” Is this not a 
fine life insurance sermon? Does it not state positively 
there is no certainty in what we now possess and that 
we should “look always for what is yet to come?” 
Incidentally Paulus’ friend apparently took the advice, 
but history closes Paulus’ life with this comment— 
“He always lived freely and generously on what he 
had, but after his death there was not enough left to 
provide his wife with ten pence.” That, too, tells its 
own story. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











How to Sell 
Life Insurance 
VIEWS OF MARVIN C. MOBLEY 








Never Approach a Prospect Unless 
You Really Intend to Close 
Him 





Marvin C. Mobley hails from Shady 
Dale, Ga. He is an agent of the Frank- 
lin Life. He says that 

All the theory that has ever been 
written on how to sell life insurance 
will not take the place of work. 

All the work one’s constitution will 
stand will not make him successful un- 
less he believes in life insurance him- 
self, and shows his prospect that he 
does so believe. 

We should never approach a prospect 
unless we really intend. to close him, 
and have full confidence in our ability 
to do so. 

In my opinion, after ten years active- 
ly in the business, I am convinced 
that more people are callous to inter- 
views because of half hearted attempts 
that have been made to sell them than 
perhaps from any other cause. 

A salesman need not approach any 
one on bended knee. His calling re- 
quires no apology. It is a profession 
of which any man or woman may in- 
deed be proud. 

Undoubtedly the most successful in 
the profession are the ones who get 
the broadest vision of what life insur- 
ance has accomplished and will accom- 
plish. The salesman who becomes 
thoroughly saturated with this vision 
will unconsciously impart it to others, 
and lifting life insurance from the drab 
background in which some still hold 
it, set it up to sparkle and attract. 
Sales follow as naturally as day follows 
night. 

Let us never forget that we as so- 
licitors are reaping the benefits of the 
stout hearted missionaries who pion- 
eered this business. They worked and 
worked hard to overcome prejudice and 
foolish arguments. We see only a rem- 
nant of the anti-insurance tribe 
here and there. Our brothers who trav- 
elled before us met the whole tribe 
in battle royal! 

Another thought that has often com- 
forted me is the fact that we name 
the figures to be written in our salary 
checks. The larger they are the bet- 
ter our employer likes it, and those 
checks are gauged only by our willing- 
ness to work intelligently. 

Unlike many lines of business, we 
are our own bosses, so long as we 
choose to do right, and the very nature 
of our business enables us to make 
friendships that endure. 

Purse strings are tight now! They 
are loosened only to the strong hearted 
ones who smile. Folks are buying 
what they want, however, and manag- 
ing to raise the money. 

Have you seen some of the concrete 
evidence of your work as a seller of 
protection? I have. The ones who 
were suddenly taken away gave every 
promise of living the longest. I was 
very glad to recall, in delivering the 
company’s checks to these widows and 
orphans that it was the last few tense 
moments of the interview with the ap- 
plicant that closed the deal, and made 
the benefits possible. It fell to me to 
pay some heavy claims, for a country 
community, and as I see the minor 
children and widows of these friends 
being provided for, as well as those 
friends themselves would have done 
had they lived, I am made to see the 
absolute truth of the statement: 

“Life insurance is the greatest tri- 
umph the thought of man has yet won 
over the grave.” 


LICENSED IN FLORIDA 

The Federal Life, of Chicago, has 
been admitted to the State of Florida 
and has made a contract covering life, 
commercial accident and health and 
monthly premium accident and health 
departments with J. E. Thompson, of 
Orlando. 
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How Life Insurance 
Has Expanded During 
The Last Five Years 


INCENTIVE WILL NEVER DIE 





War Risk Bureau Educated Americans 
to Needs of Protection; Military 
Directness Employed 


By DR. WILLIS H. HAZARD, 
New England Mutual Life 








In the experience of life insurance 
companies generally, the year 1917 
marked a sort of dividing line between 
the old pre-war conditions and the 
strictly contemporaneous business. The 
year of our entrance into the war put 
the terminus to one period of life 
insurance history and began another. 

In the first, life insurance was sold 
against opposition by the public that 
was often hard to break down, against 
indifference that was cold and rigid, 
against a widespread lack of appreci- 
ation of the larger social value of the 
institution, and in many instances, of 
course, against a real difficulty in pay- 
ing the premium. All of these were 
overcome more or less. laboriously, 
and only by the slow process of con- 
verting individuals. 

Saies Became Easier and Quicker 

In the second period conditions 
changed so far as to make the sales 
process not only easier and quicker, 
but quite different in both strategy 
and tactics. The field in which this 
process was applied was more nearly 
inclusive of the population as a whole, 
and gave a coverage that averaged 
much larger per insurant. 

In fact, it was a common saying, 
particularly in 1920, that the agent was 
no longer a salesman but an “order- 
taker.” That year life insurance came 
into its own to an extent that was un- 
dreamed of in the period ending -with 
1916. 

More Than Doubled in Five Years 

These facts are well shown by the 
following statements: In the five-year 
period from 1912 to 1916, both inclu- 
sive, the aggregate total of the new 
business paid-for in the five years was 
16 billions, 825 millions; whereas in 
the period 1917 to 1921 it was 38 bil- 
lions, 450 millions—an increase of 
128%. This increase is really much 
larger than it seems, because doubling 
a business already verging on the stu- 
pendous is no ordinary accomplishment. 

The following table shows the new 
business for each of the ten years, be- 
ginning with 1912 and closing with 
1921: 


1912—$3,220,000,000 
1913— 3,385,000,000 
1914— 2,386,000,000 
1915—- 3,623,000,000 
1916— 4,211,000,000 


1917-—$4,977,000,000 
1918- 5,785,000,000 
1919-— 8,663,000,000 
1920-10,324,000,000 
1921— 8,700,000,000 


Tot’l $16,825,000,000 Tot'l $38,450,000,000 


The war was both the direct and 
the indirect cause of this remarkable 
change in the attitude and habits of 
our people. In the first place, the 
war gave life insurance the greatest 
advertisement it ever had—the Gov- 
ernment’s Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance. 

This Bureau brought home to mil- 
lions of men in our Army and Navy, 
under peculiarly impressive conditions, 
what life insurance would do for them 
and their families. And the story was 
told with such pungency and directness, 
not to say military coercion, that forty 
billions of Government insurance was 
on the books of the Bureau by the end 
of 1918. 

; The advertisement was nation-wide 
in extent, with all the prestige of the 


authority of the Federal Government 
behind it. And it did its work in no 
half-hearted manner, for it taught the 
young man, even the unmarried man 
without family responsibility, that he 
should insure for the maximum limit 
of $10,000. Whatever difficulties arose 
in conducting the affairs of the Bureau 
had no bearing on the value of the 
lesson, because thousands and_ thou- 
sands of men both within and without 
the service did grasp more or less 
clearly, for the first time in their lives, 
the important fact that life insurance 
was in some real sense vital to the 
discharge of their full duty as citizens. 
The lesson made a lasting memory. 
The life companies are benefiting and 
will continue to benefit from the reper- 
cussion of this gigantic national propa- 
ganda of sound doctrine. 


Influence of Influenza 

The second influence that put life 
insurance into what was, at least for 
the moment, the class of universal 
necessaries was the influenza epidemic. 
The vast number of deaths taught an 
object-lesson so startling and poignant 
that it is not necessary to expound 
here its significance. Thousands of 
men, when they saw their friends and 
neighbors dying all around them like 
sheep, sought entrance into the safety- 
zone of life insurance, acting under two 
of the most powerful impulses that 
govern action—fear of the fate that 
might be impending at that moment 
over themselves—a fate whose on- 
slanght was wholly’ uncontrollable; 
and ardent love of family, eager to do 
everything possible to protect the 
home. 

The third disseminator of the benefits 
of life insurance was the economic 
condition of the country immediately 
following the armistice. Men went 
wild in their willingness to spend 
money. They had it in amounts which, 
from the pre-war standpoint, seemed 
almost fabulous and inexhaustible. And 
they went half-crazy in their desire 
to get rid of it. An orgy of lavish 
extravagance and waste set in that is 
one of the psychical curiosities of mod- 
ern history. Untold millions of dollars 
were squandered. : 

But fortunately for the good estate 
of our people, other millions were in- 
vested in savings banks, in the securi- 
ties of industrial corporations; and 
also in life insurance. This last in- 
vestment was not the outcome of the 
thrift-spirit, except_indirectly. It was 
due to the unceasing labors of a 
trained army of agents, who saw and 
grasped the opportunity to tell their 
important message to the public when 
that public was in a mood to act on 
the suggestion with larger resources 
and greater intelligence than ever be- 
fore in our national life. 

Changes 1920 Wrought 

This brings the story to near the 
close of 1920. The latter part of that 
year saw a change in the status of 
business that was ominous. And _ it 
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was a change which immediately made 
itself felt in the life insurance world. 
The next year opened and ran along 
for some months with prospects verg- 
ing on dismal. Not until summer was 
any lightening of the clouds visible. 
The sun did break through partially 
once or twice for a little while in the 
late summer and early fall. But not 
for long. The year was the hardest 
from an economic standpoint that we, 
of this generation, have known—and it 
would have been much harder, if not 
disastrous, had it not been for the 
salutary work of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Nevertheless—and this is the 
point in the story of the growth. of life 
insurance—the shrinkage in new busi- 
ness in 1921 was less than two billions 
from the high-water mark of over ten 
billions in 1920. This is not true in 
equal measure of any other great busi- 
ness enterprise. The public remained 
keenly awake to the value of life in- 
surance as they had learned that value 
since 1917. It was never wider awake 
than it is now. The diminution in 
volume was due, not to a change of 
attitude, but wholly to a lack of means 
—through financial troubles, loss of 
employment and enforced retrenchment. 


Life Insurance Has Become a Habit 


In a very real sense life insurance 
has now become so ingrained in our 
national habit that most people take 
it for granted. It is recognized as 
an American ideal, and in its present- 
day form, it certainly is an American 
ideal. This has led to the expansion 
of the institution far beyond the nor- 
mal growth that could naturally have 
been expected from past years. The 
whole business has taken a long step 
upward in the scale of volume and of 
quality. Never was the policy-contract 
of the average company so fair and 
liberal and desirable. This improve- 
ment is the result of competition and 
of a steadily rising standard of ser- 
vice. It is also due to a radical im- 
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provement in the business itself through 
increased knowledge based safely on 
a rapidly accumulating experience. 
Sincerity of purpose and growth in 
power from knowledge have set a high 
standard of insurance achievement. 

As a matter of fact, the reduction in 
new business of 15% or 18% in 1921, 
as compared with 1920, is by no means 
an evil. The extreme-rapidity of the 
growth had verged on the excessive. 
It had brought problems almost as 


rapidly as it had premiums. It sets 
a difficult task in assimilation. While 


not “unhealthy” as that word is used 
when applied to any ephemeral, mush- 
room growth, it. was a strain on the 
digestive capacity of the eompanies. 
wvery manager of a business will under- 
stand in principle what is meant by 
this. The moderate let-up of last year 
has given a brief breathing-spell, a 
beneficial opportunity to check up and 
consolidate and strengthen: the whole 
fabric. 

In conclusion it is possible to speak 
of two important changes that are real 
incentives operating to spread _ its 
benefits more generally among business 
men, , 

First, the change in the Federal In- 
come Tax law that exempts the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies when 
payable either to a corporation or a 
partnership from taxation as income. 
This is giving a long-awaited and most 
helpful impetus to one of the super- 
latively valuable forms of protection— 
that required to guard a business from 
financial loss, which often eventuates 
in destruction, through the death of 
a leading officer or partner. No business 
man is unaware of the immense value 
of this service. 

The second is the Inheritance Tax, 
or more properly the death-tax prob- 
lem, as that problem is being solved 
by life insurance. Many forward look- 
ing men of even moderate means, who 
appreciate just what this tax is likely 
to do to their estates after they are 
dead, are coming to realize the unique 
service life insurance can render them 
here. These taxes form an invisible 
mortgage which is never cancelled until 
it is satisfied to the last dollar. The 
thing to do, of course, is to let the 
same event, death, that brings down 
the taxes with terrific impact on the 
estate, create also the asset with which 
to meet them. This very obvious way 
out is now being resorted to by thou- 
sands who never thought of it before, 
because they realize that a sufficient 
amount of insurance will obviate any 
loss and will make it possible for execu- 
tors to settle any estate free from the 
waste caused by untimely liquidation 
and forced sales. 





CLUB MEETINGS 
The members of the Quarter Million 
Club and the $100,000 Club of the 
Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill., will 
gather at the home office August 21 for 
the company’s annual agency meeting 
running through to August 24. 
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Gold Nuggets From 


General Agents’ Letters 





SENTIMENT IN SELLING TALKS 


Northwestern Mutual Life Producers 
Write Home Office From The 
Heart Out 








In a recent issue of “Field Notes,” of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, were 
found the following extracts from let- 
ters of general agents to that company, 
which are worth a place in life insur- 
ance men’s sales chests: 

Each abnormal condition in business 
benefits some line. What is one man’s 
loss is another man’s gain. A rainy 


season is good for the umbrella mak- 
crs. A backward spring means money 
to the coal dealers. An unusually hot 
summer profits the resorts. It is an 
ill wind that blows no one any good. 

Study conditions and pick your pros- 
pects with intelligent discrimination. 
That is the way that thoughtful agents 
contrive to keep up their production 
under all circumstances. 

Business insurance offers one of the 
best fields open to life insurance sales- 
men today and the agent who does 
not give it close study is not taking full 
advantage of his opportunities. The 
man whose personal insurance program 
is complete may be badly in need of 
business protection. Think it over— 
ihere may be a prospect for business 
insurance in your territory that you 
have never solicited. See him—write 
him up and use the application to 
swell your month’s total and the total 
of the agency as a whole. 

We wonder if all of us sufficiently 
appreciate the part that sentiment plays 
in the selling of life insurance. Are 
we not prone to talk dividends, cash 
values, ledger statements and other 
cold practical things, when in nine 
cases out of ten, none of them really 
induces men to buy insurance? Isn't 
it a fact that love for wife and children 
is what prompts a man to buy it? So 
why not talk protection to home and 
loved ones? Paint human interest pic- 
tures that “hit home.’ The Pyrene 
‘ire Extinguisher Company’s advertise- 
rent, showing a picture of a home 
with the little baby peacefully sleep- 
ing and the “Pyrene” extinguishing the 
fire sold thousands of its product. Sen- 
timent—all sentiment—-but it “hit 
home.” 

It may seem sometimes that all man- 
kind ig cold and practical. But it isn’t 
true. The poets that sing of the home 
and children are the poets of the peo- 
Je. And the more songs our hearts 
r of home and fireside, the closer 
will get to our prospects. Edgar 









‘uekt’s poems are classed among the 
yegxt sellers. The agents who talk love 


ivsurance are likewise classed among 
jhe most successful agents. 

‘ Another skilled salesman always 
answers his questions about himself be- 
fgre he asks the other fellow. For in- 
stance “I’m a married man, are you? 
I have three children, have you any? 
I have made provisions for my daugh- 
ter, would you like to see it?” By this 
clever and perfectly natural approach, 
he always gets an ungrudging response 
to his questions. Try it out and see if 
it doesn’t help you to get closer to 
your prospects. 

The essential thing in selling is to 
get a man’s confidence. That is best 
accomplished by being perfectly natural 
and intensely interested in your pros- 
pect. But when you get into the sale, 
especially if you are selling a program 
for his family inject emotion into your 
sales talk. Cold calculating facts sel- 
dom sell, but the skillful word artist 
who can make a man feel his love for 
his own and his duty toward them, 
gets the signed application and the last- 
ing gratitude of his clients. 


Every interview terminates in a sale. 


Hither you sell the prospect your propo- 
sition or the prospect sells you the idea 
that he doesn’t want it. Which will it 
be on your next call? 

Every few days some agent makes 
the remark, “Why do you suppose I am 
unable to get the applications?” If any 
of you are not doing as well as you 
believe you should, we have listed nu- 
merous reasons, any one of which may 
be responsible for your inability to get 
the signature on the dotted line. Ask 
yourself the questions and see if they 
don’t “hit home.” 

You were afraid of your man—that 
he might “turn you down.” 

He bluffed you at the critical mo- 
ment. 

You lost your moral courage at the 
crisis. 

You left your man five minutes too 
soon, 

You argued with him about other 
companies. 

You did not unfold the application 
blank and commence writing when he 
was “on the fence.” 

You failed to show a confident and 
fearless smile when he was gruff and 
severe. 

You did not know that “gruff” men 
have the kindest hearts. 

You tried to talk before others and 
while he was busy. 

You did not request a brief and pri- 
vate interview. 

You had not studied the favorable 
conditions of your policy contract in 
comparison with others, and did not 
emphasize those points. 

You did not feel the necessity for 
using overwhelming arguments and 
vigorous appeals. 

You waited too long and the other 
fellow got there first. 

He told you not to call for three 
months, and you didn’t. 

You wrote him letters instead of call- 
ing personally, 

You thought you would wait for some- 
one to help you close the case, and 
he “cooled off” in the meantime. 

You did not speak feelingly about 
his dependent wife and children, and 
their problem after his death. 

You spoke disparagingly of your com- 
petitor, and lost his respect. 

You became temporarily interested 
in other pursuits and neglected him. 

You expected him to keep his prom- 
ise to let you know when he was ready. 

You did not talk straight-from-the- 
shoulder with positive convictions, with 
brief and clean-cut statements, with 
evidence of great determination and 
confidence. 





DETROIT LIFE BUSINESS 

The record of the Detroit Life in 
new business written for June, 1922, is 
$1,808,000. This brings the total of 
new business written for the first six 
months of the year up to $7,885,000. 
This record compares ‘with $5,669,000 
during the same period of 1921, being 
an increase of 40%. This production 
in June compares with $1,390,000 in 
June last year. 
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The Provident Life and Trust 
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Disability. 


sumption of permanence. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 


When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for. life and does not cease 
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CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Manager Pierce, of the Philadelphia 
Agency of the Connecticut General Life, 


speaking of 
says: 


continuous 


production, 
“One of the failings of the old 


time life insurance men, and of many 
at the present time as I know them, is 
that they violate every known business 
law and then kick because they are not 
successful. My experience with suc- 
cessful men has been that they are 


systematic and consecutive 


workers. 


It takes a man with a firm disposition 


to produce every week regardless 


of 


conditions, and the endeavor to do so 
is a great strengthening factor to the 


individual. 


It is a part of the personal 


development, without which a man can- 
not hope to be really successful over a 


period of years. 


No one in this office 


would ever be considered for promotion 
if he had not been guilty of continuous 
production for a substantial length of 


time. 


It is a positive proof that a man 


is ‘there,’ and a few years of this work 
will strengthen him to such an extent 


that he will really be worth while.’ 
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WHAT IS YOUR ATTITUDE? 

Take a bigger attitude toward your 
work; get a larger vision and broader 
understanding of its real meaning. You 
do not adequately realize the magni- 
tude of the labor you are performing, 
or appreciate the wonderfully benefi- 
cient nature of the service you are ren- 
dering. You are a great teacher, be- 
cause you enrich the life of every per- 
son with whom you come in contact by 
urging the doctrine of unselfishness; 
you are a great philanthropist, because 
you improve the financial condition of 
each one of your prospect’s dependents, 
and scatter needed funds among the 
widows and orphans. 

Who has it within his grasp to per- 
form a nobler work? What other line 
offers a wider field for the cultivation 
and display of the nobler emotions of 
the human soul? The very nature of 
your work invites your mind among 
the finer and more enduring things of 
life. You can become really worth 
while in this world, and write your 
name among the truly great, if your 
soul will expand to the adequate vision 
and comprehensive understanding of 
the true significance of the service you 
are in the way of rendering.—Kansas 
City Life. 





CREATE A NEW DESIRE 
The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia says in the “Ordinary Standard”: 
One person puts money in the bank 
because as can see it grow, another 
puts it in a home because he has some- 
thing tangible before him, a third per- 
son puts it in life insurance without 
knowing the full value of what he has 
purchased. That is why policies should 
be reviewed with the policyholder as 
soon as the slow premium payments 
indicate a lack of interest. Collections 
become delinquent whenever a _ policy- 
holder loses interest in his investment, 
Keep alive the interest in policies, and 
there will be few lapses on your debit, 
Create a new desire for old business as 

well as a desire for new business, 
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Collins Farm Mortgages 
Have Been Safe for 
Thirty-eight Years— 


OR more than a third of a century the most 

careful investors of America have bought 

Collins Farm Mortgages. And in that time not 

one has lost a cent of either principal or inter- 

est. And they have been agreeably surprised by re- 
ceiving checks even before they were due. 


Furthermore, in the last 38 years none of our invest- 
“Thirty-eight years ors has been compelled to acquire title to property 
without the loss of a {hough foreclosure. This company on the very rare 
cent of principal or ; | F | : h 
. ‘vale © 4 ‘ y a 2A ‘ 7) ‘ Il AcE. a> 64 aye) 2 NNACcCACG 
interest to a single Occasions when foreclosure is necessary, repurchases 
investor.” the loan from the investor, at its face value and ac- 
crued interest, or replaces it with another loan, at his 

option. 


This is only one of many safeguards that make our 
mortgages so desirable. We will be glad to tell you 
more about our methods. A’ post card will bring 
booklets or information. 


One of a series of advertisements addressed 
to the insurance men of the United States. 


ihe F.B.Collins Investment Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











Once we had a silk shirt 


The Tale that was complimented so 
of a much that it was worn 
Silk Shirt longer than any shirt we 


ever had. The cuffs were 
mended, the collar band replaced, and 
it was with grief that the shirt was 
finally discarded to the rag bag. We 
had not thought nearly so much of that 
shirt before it was complimented by 
everyone. 

That is the way to make policyho!d- 
ers keep their policies—compliment the 
policies. Tell them: “That’s a dandy 
policy you have on George.” And they 
will keep the policy as long as we tried 
to keep that silk shirt. 

Arrears are usually due to a lack of 
interest in policies. Life insurance is 
often bought under the pressure of an 
enthusiastic sales talk, and when re- 
verses hit the home one of the first 
things discontinued is life insurance be- 
cause they do not realize the benefits 
it offers them. To successfully combat 
this lapse-producing tendency, the life 
insurance man must establish definite 
plans and stick to them. 

One agent has worked out an effec- 
tive plan by selecting each week a cer- 
tain number of policyholders who are 
in arrears, calling on them and asking 
to see their policies. He tells them 
that he has been sent to check up their 
policies and insists that the client go 
over the policies with him. Then he 
checks the number against his collec- 
tion book, goes into detail about the 
value of a named beneficiary, reads 
aloud the disability clause and explains 
that one out of every ten deaths is acci- 
dental. The policies have been lying 
in a cupboard or drawer ever since they 
were bought, and the insured is usually 
ignorant of the various conditions and 
concessions in the contract. 

One person puts money in the bank 
because he can see it grow, another 
puts it in a home because he has some- 
thing tangible before him, a third per- 
son puts it in life insurance without 
knowing the full value of what he has 
purchased. That is why policies should 
be reviewed with the policyholder as 
soon as the slow premium payments 
indicate a lack of interest. Collections 
become delinquent whenever a policy- 
holder loses interest in his investment. 
Keep alive the interest in policies, and 
there will be few lapses on your debit. 
Create a new desire for old business as 
well as a desire for new business.— 
Western and Southern Life. 

* * * 
Why Child Endowment? 

How Fathers The more you _ study 

Prove Love the subject, the more 
For Children the “reasons why” 

crowd themselves upon 
you, proves the Lafayette Life. But 
the “high spot” reasons are sufficient, 
and can be put in this fashion: 

Child Endowment insures a “proper 
education’”—insures a “college educa- 
tion”’—insures a “start in life’—insures 
“the saving of the first thousand’’—in- 
sures “peace of mind’ to mother——“‘en- 
courages the habits of thrift and sys- 
tematic saving’—at age fifteen teaches 

the boy and girl the value of “life 
insurance.” 

Take the educational factor alone, 
and we have a compelling “reason 
why.” We hear a great deal about 
college education in connection with 
Child Endowment, and yet this is only 
4 minor phase. The fact is that only 
a small number go to college. The 
1922 report of the Bureau of Education 
gives the 1917-1918 enrollment of col- 
leges, universities and professional 
Schools at 315,359. Besides, not every 
father and mother looks favorably upon 
4 college education. On the other hand, 
every father and mother does plan for 


at least a common school education for 
their boys and girls. Despite this fact, 
there are two million children between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, who 
are working for wages. One authority 
states that 90 per cent who enter school 
at age six, must stop, and go to work, 
before completing the eighth grade. 

The following data is of value in 
illuminating the educational “reasons 
why.” It is quoted from the The Money 
Value of Education, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the Department of the Interior, 
and shows what four years in school 
paid in wages to two groups of Brook- 
lyn boys and girls. 


Those Those 
who left who left 
school school 
at 14 at 18 
(yearly (yearly 
salary) salary) 
When 14 vears of age.$ 200.00 
When 16 years of age. 250.00 
When 18 years of age. 350.00 $500.00 
When 20 years of age. 475.00 750.00 
When 22 years of age. 575.00 1,000.00 
When 24 years of age. 600.00 1,150.00 
When 25 years of age. 688.00 1,550.00 


Total salary 11 years.5,112.50 
Total salary 7 years. 
* * * 


7,337.50 


An agent of the Kansas 
City Life, not being satis- 
fied with the results he 
was obtaining, completely 
changed his course of procedure, wrote 
out and accepted as his ultimate guide, 
and resolved to religiously follow, a set 
of six definite forms of service rules. 
The rules follow: 1, Teach your client 
what life insurance will do; instruct 


Six Forms 
of Service 





to develop and hold their business. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 








him that it is an institution, long estab- 
lished; that its benefits have been en- 
joyed by the human family for hun- 
dreds of years; that it protects homes, 
fosters saving instincts, rids men of 
selfishness, improves the life of every- 
one who enjoys its beneficence, sta- 
bilizes the business of the country, and, 
in every way, makes toward the bet- 
terment and happiness of the human 
family. 

2. Show him his individual and spe- 
cific needs for life insurance; for the 
education of his children, for the main- 
tenance of his family income, for the 
payment of indebtedness of all kinds, 
for the upbuilding of himself financial- 
ly, and, at last, to wipe life’s slate 
clean of all financial responsibility. 

3. Place the policy with him that 
most economically fills his needs. Don’t 
write the policy that merely pays you 
the highest commission; forget your- 
self in this regard sufficiently to have 
the best interests of the man you are 
trying to serve, at heart. Approach 
this with a desire, deeply rooted, to 
be of some little service to this indi- 
vidual, 

4. See that he is properly and prompt- 
ly examined by the appointed physician. 
This is as much to your advantage as 
to his, because thousands of dollars 
are lost every year by agents neglect- 
ing to have the examination made with- 
out delay. Then, and the cases are 
not rare, a delayed examination has 
deprived the widow and the children 
of the very protection you were sup- 
posed to give them. 


5. Deliver the policy in person to 
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The Seal of 


Complete Protection 


Adaptable and liberal policy contracts. Wide age 
Extended limits on one life. 


Elastic contracts with equal protection for large 


Modern policies with a wide scope of benefits. 
Policies are written and Claims paid at point 
where business originates, assuring prompt service. 


Life 
limits. 
Group 
and small groups. 
Accident 
and 
Health 


Extend your service to policyholders to a 


Missouri State Life Contract multiplies your opportunities. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


maximum. A 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 








your policyholder, and see that he 
thorcughly understands it, and is well 
satisfied with it, with you, and with 
your company. 

6. Visit this policyholder often. By 
his giving you this insurance, you have 
been paid a considerable sum that has 
not been earned by you, unless you 
religiously keep in touch with him, 
especially on the anniversary of his 
policy. See that his premium is paid; 
assist him in the payment of that pre- 
mium by arranging, if necessary, a 
quarterly or semi-annual installment. 
If you, through neglect of the policy- 
holder, allow that policy to lapse, you 
have in no way rendered the service 
to your company that it has the right 
to expect of you; and you have de- 
feated your own ends, for you have 
jeopardized his friendship. 

k * + 


Harry Wingert, general 


Handling agent of the Peoria Life, 
A recited the incident in clos- 
Hard Case ing one of the most diffi- 


cult and trying cases he 
ever had in the Peoria “Life Bulletin.” 
The case was for $10.000. Mr. Wingert 
says: 

It was one of those cases where the 
prospect agreed that he ought to have 
the insurance, admitted he liked our 
policy, and that some day he intended 
to buy; but that he wasn’t just ready 
yet, as he didn’t have the ready cash 
and didn’t care to give a note for the 
amount of the premium. Had more 
debts than he could possibly meet with- 
out going in debt for life insurance. 

After using every argument at my 
command without result, I happened to 
think that he had purchased a Hudson 
car the year before and had borrowed 
$1,200 from the banker to pay for it. 
I took a chance and gave him this: 

“John, you have admitted that you 
ought to buy this protection for your 
family, that you like our policy, your 
wife has offered to help make the de- 
posits, and yet you make the excuse 
that you can’t spare the money at this 
time. 

“I know that a year ago you pur- 
chased a darned automobile and _ bor- 
rowed all but $300 from your banker 
to pay for it. And now you sit here 
and say you can’t spare $383.40 to pro- 
tect this wife and two children. Every 
ounce of the 180 pounds you weigh 
must be made up of pure selfishness.” 

I got the application. 


RIEHLE ON LIFE INCOME 


John M. Riehle, manager of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society at 68 Wil- 
liam street, New York, says that a life 
income contract contains the following 
points: 

(1) A will that cannot be broken. 
(2) Income cannot be commuted or dis- 
counted without consent of the insured. 
(3) Equitable will not recognize any 
assignment or hypothecation of the in- 
come without consent of the insured. 
(4) Income to beneficiary exempt from 
income tax. (5) No collection charges. 
(6) Income paid monthly with clock- 
work regularity. (7) Beneficiary safe- 
guarded against financial loss from un- 
wise investment of principal. (8) Bene- 
ficiary relieved of investment cares and 
worries. (9) Income not contingent on 
land values, rates of interest or the 
financial market. (10) While income 
cannot be reduced, it may be increased 
through excess interest earnings. 





The School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship, conducted by Griffin M. Love- 
lace at Los Angeles during the summer 
months, is being attended by 110 
students. 
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G. M. Wallace Gives 
Prize Sales Talk 


CONTINGENCIES 





POINTS THREE 





Disability And Old Age Dependence 
More to Be Considered Than 
Death 





G. M. Wallace, general agent of the 
Equitable Life of lowa, carried off the 
prize in a sales talk contest recently. 
This is how Mr. Wallace put it over: 

I am glad you have all the life in- 
surance you need, Mr. Blank. If I don’t 
ask I won’t find out; isn’t that right? 
And if I don’t tell you what kind of 
insurance I have you won't know 
whether you want it or not. You think 
because I am a life insurance man that 
I am going to talk to you about dying 
all the time. The worst thing that 
could happen to you, Mr. Blank, is not 
that you die, but that you become laid 
up with a broken back, unable to work, 
all going out and nothing coming in. 
That would be worse than death 
wouldn't it? 


Every man in this world runs three 
risks: 

Death, of course, that’s what you 
expected me to talk about. 

Disability, and 

Dependence in old age. 


You realize, of course, that a@ man 
can’t tell when he will die, or when 
an auto accident will cripple him for 
life, or when a panic will leave him 
destitute. If he could tell he would 
avoid these risks, wouldn’t he? As long 
as he can’t avoid these risks the thing 
for him to do is to meet them in a 
businesslike way, isn’t that right, Mr. 
Blank? That’s what we propose to do, 
to meet them in a business-like way 
with a business-like calculation of your 
chances. 

How old are you, Mr. Blank? About 
thirty? Let’s see—you are expected to 
live 35 years. This is the death rate 
table used by all tife insurance com- 
panies, We expect just a trifle short 
of nine deaths per thousand this year 
of men your age. Next year the num- 
ber is a little greater, and so on until 
all men your age are gone. From this 
we calculate that the average age at 
death of men your age is just about 
65. Of a thousand men your age, about 
500 will be here and 500 won’t when 
you are 65. You have, then, a fifty- 
fifty chance of living to be 65. 

Your chances of Disability (by that 
I mean total and permanent disability 
such as might come from consumption, 
insanity, inflammatory rheumatism, 
cancer, blindness or accident) are about 
one out of thirteen that before death 
you will be permanently laid up. 

Now as to your chances of being 
dependent in old age, here are the 
American Bankers Association figures. 
A hundred average men start out in 
life at 25, at 35 only, five are dead, ten 
are wealthy, ten in good circumstances. 
But look down here at 65: only four 
are in good circumstances and only one 
is wealthy. What’s the reason? Maybe 
it’s because of disability; maybe it’s 
an expensive family; maybe the old 
man has lost his business judgment. 
Sixty-four alive; 54 dependent on, rela- 
tives or charity for support! A ten 
to one chance you're on charity at 
65! Rather startling, isn’t it? 

We will give you a bond that you 
will live, able to work, until you are 
65. All that it will cost you is just 
the interest on the bond deposited with 
us annually, and a very low rate of 
interest at that—less than three per 
cent. Deposit $10,000 in the bank, you 
get three, four, maybe five per cent on 
your money; you pay us the interest, 
nothing on the principal. if you die, 
we forfeit the bond and pay your wife 
$10,000 ready cash. 

If you become disabled so that you 
can’t work any more, your insurance 
is insured. You stop paying: we pay 
you $100 a month as long as you live. 











INTERESTING INCOME 
SETTLEMENIS 





The Northwestern Mutual Life pub: 
lished the following interesting income 
settlements in a recent issue of “Field 
Notes”: 
in 1912 the insured, an attorney, age 

32, of Oklahoma, secured a $5,000 
Ordinary Life Policy in the North- 
western. He died in December, 1918. 

Insurance proceeds $5,000. Three- 
fifth, or $3,000, is being paid to the 
widow under the provisions of Option 
B in monthly installments for fifteen 
years. During the first year following 
approval of the claim the widow re- 
ceived $20.33 a month. The last two of 
the first year’s installments were in- 
creased to $20.61 each, when the com- 
pany adopted and made retroactive the 
practice of allowing interim interest on 
monthly installments. Interest divi- 
dends have of course been paid each 
month, beginning with the thirteenth 
monthly installment. 

One-fifth, or $1,000, is held for a 
daughter, interest payable under the 
provisions of Option A in annual in- 
stallments. When the daughter reaches 
the age of 18, which will be in 1926, 
the settlement will be changed to Op- 
tion B monthly, for four years. The 
annual payments made to date have 
amounted to $30 guaranteed and $15 
interest dividend each year. The pay- 
ment that will be made later this year 
will be $30 guaranteed and $16 interest 
dividend, 

One-fifth, or $1,000, is being held for 
a son, interest payable under the pro- 
vision of Option A in annual install- 
ments. When the son reaches the age 
of 18, which will be in 1935, the pay- 
ments will be changed to Option B 
monthly, for four years. The payments 
and interest dividends to date have of 
course been the same as those to the 
daughter, 

Early in 1906, the insured, an adver- 
tising man age 33, of Chicago, ap- 
plied for a $2,000 Fifteen Endow- 
ment policy in this company, He 
died in August, 1906. 

Proceeds $2,000. The policy was set- 
tled under Option A, annual install- 
ments. Each year the company has 
paid the guardian of the minor son, who 
was the beneficiary, $60 guaranteed and 
excess interest dividends amounting to 
$24 in 1907, $26 in 1908 and 1909, $28 
in 1910 and 1911, and $30 each year 
thereafter. 

On August 1, 1921, the beneficiary 
having attained age 19, the installment 
payments were changed in accordance 
with the policy endorsement and 
$423.98, the annual payment under Op- 
tion B five years, was remitted to the 
son. This year this amount will of 
course be increased by the dividend, 
'25.22, of excess interest. 





STINDY PREMIERE PRODUCER 

Kugene B. Stindy, agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life at St. Louis, led 
all that company’s agents for new busi- 
ness written during the month of June. 
Mr. Stindy’s total business was $700,- 
000. He made a gain of $400,000 in his 
production for the first six months of 
1922 over the corresponding period of 
1921. 


We pay when you die just the same as 
though you are still paying us. 

If you live, you’re going to be an 
old man. An old man with money? 
or an old man without money? If you 
have money, you won’t mis; the trivial 
amount deposited with us. If you 
haven’t money, wouldn’t it be a god- 
send to have $100 a month pension 
coming in to you, Mr. Blank? We pay 
you that at 65, as long as you live, if 
you live to be 100. If you don’t live to 
be 75, we pay the balance of the 10 
years to your estate. So we guarantee 
the face of the bond to someone, 











“Organized 1871 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Force........ 


Payments to Policyholders................. 


Total Payments to Policyholderg 


JOHN G. WALEER, President 








SHOWS FINE GROWTH 

In eight and a half years the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company, of 
Worcester, has more than doubled in 
size. On December 31, 1913, the com- 
pany had business in force of $171,- 
000,000. On July 1, 1922, this figure 
showed $351,685,436. A comparison of 
its premium income for the full year 
of 1913 with the first six months of 
1922 is interesting. In 1913 for the 
entire year the company received $5,- 
980,000 premiums. During the first six 
months of 1922 the item was $5,988,000. 
The company’s assets in 1913 were 
$42,500,000; on July 1, 1922, this item 
is $72,500,000. 


CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E, AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 
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Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
y WILL PAY THEM WELL 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 62nd Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during the 
ME sada lessa cares etnies $6,990,547 


Mi. AbihaepantAbesasaseces cess vane 4,740,340 
Reserve Funds ...........cccees 2,121,307 


MAOME cccccccccccccccscceccccccccce 1,964,050 
($642,638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force...... oe ceees .$223,116,887 
Admitted Assets ..... coccccccccce 43,002,000 





Por ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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Life Insurance For 
Business Protection 


ADDRESS OF CARL DEHONEY 





Delivered Before Cincinnati Credit 
Men’s Association at Recent Meet- 
ing of That Body 





“Life Insurance for Business Protec- 
tion” was the subject of an address 
made by Carl Dehoney, manager of the 
Home Office crdinary agency of the 
Western & Southern Life, before the 
Cincinnati Credit Men’s Association re- 
cently. In the course of his remarks 
Mr. Dehoney said: 

What Are the Assets of a Business? 

It used to be that the answer to this 
question was confined to such items as 
cash on hand, value of machinery, 
equipment, real estate, accounts receiv- 
able, etc. Now it is quite generally 
recognized even by hard-headed bankers 
that what makes these assets worth 
100% is the life energy and brains of 
the man or men directing the business. 
These human values may be worth 
more to the business than the real 
property, and the loss of these human 
values would be far more damaging 
than the wiping out of the other prop- 
erty. One can often be replaced; the 
other cannot be replaced. 

“Destroy my great steel mills,’ said 
Andrew Carnegie, “but leave my organi- 
zation and in three years I will rebuild 
my business again.” 

Another great steel man, Charles M. 
Schwab, was once asked what he would 
do in the event that his steel properties 
were destroyed by fire. Mr. Schwab 
replied: “I would not even figure these 
as a loss, as they could all be replaced 
in time, but if some catastrophe should 
destroy at one fell stroke the entire 
personality of our organization, I would 
then consider myself a ruined man.” 

The difficulty, of course, in getting 
this principle generally recognized is 
that it is so much easier to place a 
valuation on the tangible assets of a 
business, such as buildings, machinery, 
etc., than it is to estimate the human 
valuation. Consequently many con- 
cerns have neglected this phase of their 
business altogether. A proper consid- 
eration of this subject requires that we 
separate these values and apply to them 
the same business principles of busi- 
ness accounting that we use in dealing 
with what we might call the tangible 
or ordinary assets of a concern. To 
anticipate future losses of stock, ma- 
chinery, etc., through the creation of 
a sinking fund to care for such loss 
at the time of its occurrence. a definite 
sum is laid aside each year or charged 
off so that the entire capital investment 
may be replaced at the time of such 
loss. Under such circumstances all 
that is necessary to know is when the 
machinery, stock, buildings. etc., are to 
be scrapped. This time can be fixed 
arbitrarily and can be so approximated 
as to present little difficulty. Losses 
of real property from fires and other 
hazards are covered by fire insurance 
and other forms of property insurance 
so that these losses of capital are im- 
mediately replaced. 

What Is Insurance? 

Briefly, an insurance policy is a con- 
tract by which one individual or cor- 
poration, for a consideration, agrees tu 
indemnify another against loss. The 
difference between property insurance 
and life insurance is that property in- 
surance, such as fire insurance, etc., 
protects against a hazard which may 
or may not occur. Life insurance pro- 
tects sometime. The only question is 
as to the time of its occurrence. Un- 
fortunately for many a business, this 
occurrence comes exactly at the wrong 
time. 

The whole basis of the plan of using 
life insurance to strengthen the credit 
of business concerns, and thugs help 


“ened shadow of some man. 


solve the problem in which you are 
interested and which we have come in 
our business to call business life in- 
surance, rests upon a very simple prin- 
ciple. 

The Human Element in Business 


It has been said by someone that a 
successful business is only the length- 
Back of 
every successful business enterprise 
will be found either one dominant, all- 
powerful personality or a group of ag- 
gressive, brainy men who are respon- 
sible for the development and_ safe- 
guarding of the enterprise in which 
they are interested. Once we recog- 
nize the value of human assets in busi- 
ness, then the whole proposition of 
life insurance as it affects credit be- 
comes clear. 

If it is conceded that the human ele- 
ment has any value in business, then 
why not apply to it the same rules as 
are universally adopted as to other 
forms of property? The death of a 
human being, however, presents an en- 
tirely different problem and there are 
only two ways to meet such an emer- 
gency. One is to permit the loss and 
the shock incident thereto to fall en- 
tirely upon the year in which the loss 
occurs. Such a method is foolish and 
dangerous and entirely contrary to ordi- 
narv business practice in providing for 
anticipated future losses. 

Life Insurance Only Solution 

The other method is to use the in- 
strument of the sinking fund to take 
care of that loss by charging it up each 
vear. The ordinary sinking fund plan, 
however, will not apply here, for al- 
though death is certain to involve a 
Iss to the concern at some time in the 
future. just as the depreciation in plant, 
etc., yet the time of its coming is abso- 
lutely uncertain. This makes it neces- 
sary to have a special kind of sinking 
fund which will provide a certain, sum 
of money at an uncertain time. Of 
all the known instruments of finance, 
life insurance is the only one which 
will meet this contingency. 


Perhaps only one fire insurance policy 
in 1,000 ever becomes a claim, where- 
as of 1,000 men at age 35 we know that 
approximately 245 will die within 20 
years, 

If a company carries fire insurance 20 
years and has no claims it cannot have 
returned to it any of the premiums 
paid, but must charge the entire amount 
of premiums to expense. In a life in- 
surance contract one can be insured 
for 20 years and, having no claims in 
the meantime, can obtain a refund of 
nearly all money expended for its pre- 
miums under the cash value options in 
the policies. Also, these values growing 
from year to year form a valuable re- 
serve fund in business to be borrowed 
upon, should emergency require, being 
a non-taxed, non-active asset ready for 
instant use. 

The whole proposition of business in- 
surance is extremely logical and may 
be reduced to three fundamental propo- 
sitions: 

First—The death of any valuable man 
connected with a business enterprise is 
a distinct loss and a very dangerous 
occurrence. 

Second—Common sense and the ordi- 
nary principles of business finance re- 
quire a provision for indemnity against 
loss by the application of a sinking 
fund. 

Third—Life insurance is the only 
means for providing a sinking fund of 
the character required. 





FROM DRUGGIST TO AGENT 

Arthur W. Sharn. connected with the 
Thomas Agency, Portland, Me., of the 
Connecticut General Life, was a drug- 
gist before he entered the business. Mr. 
Sharp is a believer in the work habit. 
He says: “If an agent keeps on the 
job week in and week out, month in 
and month out, seeing a certain number 
of old and new prospects each day, 
thus increasing his acauaintance, T be- 
lieve that in due time he will reap his 
harvest and build up a business that 
will well repay him for his time and 
trouble.” 











45.17% 











Careful Selection 

No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 

Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 








of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1921 was upon 
applications of members previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


The Policyholders’ Company 





Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Purely American 
Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 














ADD TO TORONTO PROGRAM 





Several More Speakers Put on List; 
E. A. Woods Gives Permission for 
Showing Insurance Movie 





The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has further improved the 
excellent program for the Toronto Con- 
vention by assigning several speakers 
whose names did not appear on the 
previous list. The additions follow: 

Judge Charles Orbison, of the Pro- 
bate Court, Indianapolis, will speak at 
the banquet on, “Wills and Estates.” 

At the Tuesday morning session 
W. W. Charters, Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Carnegie Institute, will handle 
the subject, “How Men Are Influenced 
to Buy.” 

Slight changes have been made in 
the latter part of the program for this 
SeSsior: 

11:15. ItI.“The Close”: 

(a) “Tests for the Close” 

(b) “Cultivation of the 
‘Yes’ Attitude on the 
part of the Prospect” 
by James Elton 
Bragg, Secretary of 
New York Associa- 
tion. 

11:45. Special announcement by Dr. 

John A. Stevenson. 

12:00. Adjourn. 

At the banquet the Life Agency 
Officers Association has been given per- 
mission by E. A. Woods to run their 
moving picture reel, illustrating life 
insurance. F. T. Stanford is securing 
permission to run a reel which a mov- 
ing picture concern of Toronto is pre- 
paring for sale to the Institutional Ad- 
vertising Committee. 

A. R. Spier will handle the subject 
of “Standard Credit Forms’; Ernest 
J. Clark, “Protecting Mortgages’; A. O. 
Eliason, “Protecting Bond Issues”: 
Frederick A. Wallis, of New York, will 
speak on Wednesday morning on, “The 
Human Needs Supplied by Life Insur- 
ance.” 


WEED OUT ARREARS 

Have you ever noticed how sedulous- 
ly the farmer works to keep the weeds 
out of his furrows and prevent them 
from killing or sapping the life out of 
the crops? There are certain weeds 
which worry the life insurance agent 
also. They creep into his fertile and 
cultivated land and unless he is ever on 
the alert to eradicate them when they 
make their first appearance, likewise 
will they kill or sap the vitality out 
of his crops, The weeds to which we 
have reference are arrears, and every 
agent knows how deadly they are when 
they once begin the assault upon their 
victim. When arrears raise their ugly 
head on the debit it is a forceful warn- 
ing that the protection which you have 
been so diligently guarding for the sake 
of your policyholders and their depen- 
dents is in danger. One hundred per 
cent collections and advance payments 
are the best known and most successful 
antidote for the policy whose existence 
is endangered by arrears. These reme- 
dies have never been known to fail and 
they are strongly recommended to our 
field forces for application to all policy- 
holders and especially to those whose 
custom it is to depart for their summer 
vacation without consideration for their 
life insurance protection. And don’t 
hesitate to impress your careless pol- 
icyholders with the seriousness of this 
matter. Endeavor to have your clients 
visualize, as experience has taught you 
to do, the disastrous results which in- 
evitably attend a lapse. Point the way 
which leads to comfort and solace, 
peace and contentment. The vision of 
that man cold in death, of that sorrow- 
ing widow and lonely children, of that 
cold hearth and empty cupboard are 
sufficient to urge any agent to fight 
lapses with all his might—Home Life 
of America. 





44 IN AGENCY CONFERENCE 

There are forty-four producers of the 
Kansas City Life who have qualified 
for the agency conference of that com- 
pany, each one being for $100,000 and 
more of business. 
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Old Age Protection 
Most Nearly Perfect 


HAS NOT 


Other Plans Show Great Graveyard 
Possibilities And Have Proven 
Insecure 


INSURANCE FAILED 


The Royal Union Mutual Life, of Des 
Moines, in the Royal Union “Bulletin,” 
drives home a strong lesson in con- 
nection with the security of life insur- 
ance for old age protection in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Speculation is nation wide. Men 
speculate when, through ignorance or 
inexperience, they think they are in- 
vesting. It has been said that only 10 
per cent of business men succeed. Men 
are over-confident, over-optimistic. 
While accepting in general the truth 
that poverty, want, disability are often 
present in old age, each expects to be 
an exception. Many honest and honor: 
able men fail. No class is immune. 

Securities once gilt-edge, are affected 
by legislation or by unusual conditions, 
and the wisest and most careful men 
make mistakes, as is well illustrated by 
articles in our daily press. There are 
times when nothing seems secure. 
These mistakes, these losses, may oc- 
cur at any age, but there are dangers 
peculiar to old age. In this period 
come diminished earning power, de- 
creasing vitality, lessened keenness of 
judgment, and greater susceptibility to 
the influence of those more vigorous 
and more enthusiastic. The young man 
may recover, the old man rarely can. 

Sickness and disability thwart the 
efforts and destrov the chances of 
many good men. They become con- 
sumers, where once they were pro- 
ducers; dependent, where once they 
were strong and self-reliant. 

Normal deterioration and inability to 
work at high pressure, or to stand the 
physical and mental strain of modern 
business life is another’ insecurity. 
Sooner or later each man reaches the 
limit of his productive power. Men 


in positions of greatest responsibility 


break first, then the rest. 

A disregard of the value of small 
savings results in failure to accumulate. 

In contrast to the insecurity of in- 
vestment, health, success and business, 
life insurance offers the perfect secur- 
ity. To meet the needs so clearly ap- 
parent, it offers old age _ protection 
through endowment maturing at 60 
years or later. 

The method used is safe, and fear 
may be driven out. It is systematic, 
and habits of thrift and saving are 
inculecated or developed. 

It is convenient, that we may not 
falter in our determination to save. 

It is cumulative, and our money 
works while we rest. 

It is flexible, and may be adapted to 
each individual case. 

The plan now begun and to be com- 
pleted years hence need never fail. 

All these requirements are met by 
the employment of endowment life in- 
surance, . 

Old age protection through life in- 
surance is more nearly perfect than 
any other human device or plan. It 
cares for changes in family relations by 
liberal beneficiary clauses; for changes 
in physical condition by the wonderful 
disability provisions now almost uni- 
versaily included in insurance contracts. 

Influence men while in vouth, when 
the blood runs warm and hopes are 
high, to begin systematic saving against 
that remote future day and when 60, 
65 or 70 comes they will be reaping 
the bountiful harvest of the seed sown 
in the earlier years. 

Life insurance preaches the gospel of 
thrift; influences toward careful use 
of money; encourages, strengthens, 
conserves, assures a competency in old 
age and removes the dread of depend- 
ence or poverty in those years when 
memory calls up the ‘visions of the 


past and thus guarantees a serene old 
age, 


Are Your Calls 
Worth $3 a Piece? 


HOW R. H. PENTZ FIGURES 
Says Agents Should Make Ten Calls 
Daily and Work 44 Hours 
Weekly 
R. H. Pentz, writing on “Are Your 
Calls Worth $3 a Piece?” in a recent 
issue of the Bankers’ Life “Bulletin,” 

had the following to say: 

The big thing with which you sales- 
men deal and what you are working 
for is production. 





In order to secure 
the necessary production to make you 
a successful salesman you must work 
out a system of handling your busi- 
ness. There is one element which is 
the same to all of us and that is time. 
We shall, therefore, use that as our 
basis and then consider calls, inter- 
views, applications, policies and com- 
missions accordingly. 

sy a “call” I mean an actual at- 
tempt to see a person for the purpose 
of selling him life insurance, whether 
it results in an interview or not. If 
he is not in, is busy, or cannot be seen 
for any reason, it should be recorded 
as a “call.” By an “interview” I mean 
a thorough talk on life’ insurance. 
These days, a 44-hour week for workers 
is considered reasonable—eight hours 
a day for five days and four hours on 
Saturdays. Here is what the average 
salesman ought to be able to accom- 
plish by working 44 hours a_ week: 
Make ten calls per day for a minimum 
of five days a week, which is. fifty calls 
per week. In this way you can cir- 
cularize fifty names every week and 
call on every one on the list. These 
fifty calls should result in at least 
twenty interviews and the twenty in- 
terviews should result in at least four 
applications. Four applications aver- 
aging $2,500 each would mean a pro- 
duction of $10,000 each week.  Fifty- 
two weeks in a year would give you a 
production of $520,000. Allowing two 
weeks for vacation would still put you 
in the half million dollar class. Figur- 
ing $15.00 commission on $1,000 would 





ests of all members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
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give you an earning, so far as first year 
commissions are concerned, of $7,500. 
To produce satisfactory results you 
will have to work continuous at leas! 
five days each week, leaving one day 
to clean up your work and make plans 
for the following week. Every time 
you slow down or divert your efforts 
from life insurance you “cool off” just 
lika a motor and when you start again 
you waste an interview or two before 
you get warmed up to your subject. 
Remember, too, there are more good 
prospects in any territory at any time 
than any salesman can see. The data 
given above will not work out unless 
continuous effort is put forth —-it is 
merely a case of working the law of 
averages, but, remember that the law 
of averages will not work out unless 
it is worked. If you make calls you 
will get interviews. if you get inter- 
views you will get the business; and 
if you get the business you will make 
money. So let’s be up and at it. 
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Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 
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Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 


Business 


Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
the aged. Up-to-date Disability and Double Indemnity 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New Yerk | 





INHERITANCE TAX BOOKLET 

W. J. Graham, second vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, sent the following notice to rep- 
resentatives of that company. 

For the purpose of a quick and read- 
able survey of inheritance taxes, state 
and federal, a booklet -entitled ‘“In- 
heritance Taxes—Facts and Figures” 
has been prepared as a canvassing 
document. This booklet will be sup- 
plied as requested, for the specific pur- 
pose of use in canvassing prospects 
under the plan of loaning the pamph- 
lets where further reference is required. 

The booklet covers the subject of in- 
heritance taxes sufficiently to substi- 
tute in most cases for any and all in- 
formation which the agent has been 
in the habit of using up to the present 
time. “The High Cost of Dying” chart, 
however, always forms in itself an ex- 
cellent canvassing document and is an 
important supplement to this new book- 
let. Copies of the chart made out for 
the agent’s particular state will also 
be supplied on request. 

Leading agents are reporting excel- 
lent results from approaches’ which 
interest prospects in insurance for in- 
heritance tax purposes. We_ believe 
this booklet and chart intelligently 
used will prove most helpful to the 
type of agent qualified to handle this 
branch of business. 





NEW ENGLAND MORTALITY 

Speaking of its mortality rate, the 
New England Mutual Life says: The 
year 1921 gave a very low mortality 
rate; in 1922 the pendulum has swung 
in the other direction. In January 
there was a sharp upward curve, more 
claims being incurred than in any 
month of 1921. This trend continued 
for the first five months; the _ sixth, 
however, was marked by the first low 
record of 1922, namely, 32.31%. The 
rate for the half-year is 59.69%, as com- 
pared with 44% in 1921, and 638% in 
1920. The incurred claims on 611 lives, 
as against 545 in 1921, amount to 
$2,896,164, an increase of $797,374. 

Another striking fact is that while 
1921 was distinguished by few large 
individual claims, so far this year we 
have had 12 claims that totaled $540, 
000, an average of $45,000 each. But a 
redeeming feature of the whole report 
is the average age and duration, which, 
except in the large claims, have re 
mained high. 

Forty-two policies, issued in 1921 and 
1922, insuring $265,024, became claims; 
while 25 policies, insuring $76,230, with 
an average duration of 54.8 years, were 
paid. 
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Elements in the Selecting of Risks 





By JAMES J. PARKS, Secretary, Missouri State Life 




















In the selection of risks there are 
four distinct and separate interests 
which must be considered. 

First—The interest of the company. 
A life insurance company is absolutely 
dependent for its existence upon the 
character of its selections, and an in- 
discriminate, low standard of selections 
will in due time absorb the vitality of 
the company, independent of its inter- 
est earnings or its economic manage- 
ment. Extra and perilous hazards can- 
not be assumed without extra pre- 
miums and many hazards are beyond 
the pale even of extra premiums. Low 
mortality, a high rate of interest and 
economy of management not only de- 
termine the profits of a company but 
fix the premium rate to be charged for 
insurance. Therefore, the persons 
charged with these duties are dealing 
with questions vital to the existence 
and progress of the company. 


Second—Every applicant for insur- 
ance is entitled to a fair and honest 
hearing. The company holds out in- 
ducements for persons to make applica- 
tion to it for insurance, and when one 
has made such application he should 
not be declined lightly, or without con- 
sideration but should have the same 
hearing and the same kind of judgment 
as a man who comes before a court of 
equity with clean hands he is not en- 
titled, under the rules of the court, to 
the relief sought. The same thing is 
true with an applicant for life insur- 
ance. If the applicant misrepresents 
and attempts to deceive, then he is not 
entitled to the consideration and judg- 
ment to which he would be entitled if 
he came with clean hands and honest 
statements. 


Third—The interest of the agent who 
secured the application must be con- 
served. This agent has given his time 
and energy and interest in securing the 
application. He is a part of the com- 
pany, a part of the field forces of the 
institution upon whom the company de- 
pends for its business, and when he has 
secured an application he is entitled to 
have such application fairly and hon- 
estly considered. He has a real finan- 
cial interest in it which should not be 
taken from him except in cases of abso- 
lute necessity. It is also true that if 
the agent desires such treatment he 
must be willing to co-operate with the 
company. He must see that the appli- 
cant makes true and correct answers 
to the questions in the application. He 
must use some judgment as to char- 


DIRECTORS HONOR MANAGER 

The directors of the New York Life 
have honored James A. Campbell, 
agency director of the company’s cen- 
tral branch at Chicago. He began his 
service with the New York Life as a 
clerk July 15, 1892, in St. Paul. In 
1907 Mr. Campbell was placed in his 
present position and under his manager- 
ship the central branch has grown from 
from an annual paid business of $6,- 
250,000 to nearly $19,000,000 in 1921, 
making it the company’s largest branch 
office. The three branches over which 
Mr. Campbell has been agency director 
have paid for over $205,000,000 of busi- 
ness. He completed his thirtieth anni- 
versary with the New York Life on 
July 15, 1922. The directors, in recog- 
nition of his ‘fine service, has spread 
upon the minutes of the company a 
resolution expressing their appreciation 
of Mr. Campbell’s record as a manager. 





PREDICTS BIG GROWTH 

Vice-President and Director W. Frank 
Carter, of the Missouri State Life re- 
cently said: “I am not afraid to 
prophesy that by 1925 the Missouri 
State Life will be the largest financial 
institution not onlv in St. Louis but 
in the State of Missouri as well.” 


acter, habits, physical impairments and 
occupation, which are visible to any- 
one with common intelligence, but when 
this is done he is entitled to submit the 
application expecting just such treat- 
ment as he would receive if an attorney 
presented his case to a court. 

Fourth—The consideration of the in- 
terest of the other policyholders must 
not be forgotten. Under all laws, as 
well as rules of right and wrong, every 
policyholder should not only receive 
just and fair treatment but equal treat- 
ment under like circumstances. It is 
very unfair to place an extra hazardous 
risk on the same plane and basis as a 
risk standard in all respects. This is 
especially true in any company where 
the policyholder in any way participates 
in the earnings of the company, 
whether present or in the future. You 
will understand, therefore, that those 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of the selection of risks, if they fulfill 
their obligations and responsibility in- 
telligently and conscientiously, are not 
without a considerable burden. If, on 
the other hand, the selection of risks 
is considered lightly and the real re- 
sponsibility of their actions is neither 
appreciated nor assumed by them, the 
task is an easy one. 





L. J. Muir, superintendent 
Seeds or of agents of the Intermoun- 
Blossoms, tain Life, under the caption 
Which? of “Seeds or Blossoms, 
Which?” in the company’s 
agency paper, “The Mountaineer,” says: 

In the profession of life insurance the 
really substantial emoluments come to 
those who make of this business a life 
career—to those who endure to the end. 
The man who enters to obtain quick 
and large returns leaves the profession 
quickly but without the large returns. 

This point is aptly illustrated in an 
experience I had as a boy. I was plant- 
ing a flower garden when a philosophi- 
cal old man, passing by, asked this 
strange yet pertinent question: “My 
boy, are you planting blossoms or 
seeds?” His philosophy was too subtle 
for my boyish mind, but later in life l 
discovered its meaning. 

Indeed, I have found it to be a com- 
mon fallacy among men to try to plant 
blossoms instead of seeds. Men love 
the fragrance of fame and the perfume 
of prosperity; they are eager to behold 
the bright golden petals of success un- 
folding before them. This love of suc- 
cess is a perfectly natural impulse, a 
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Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 
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| BINGHAMTON, N. Y. { 
marvelous prod to man’s flagging ambi- This man is planting seeds. His har- 
tions; but the impression that such 


success may be attained without the 
pain of hard labor and the anguish of 
waiting is a bitter deception. It is the 
mother of disappointment and despair. 

How truly this applies to life insur- 
ance salesmanship. There is a constant 
stream of men flowing into the profes- 
sion; a stream of like dimensions con- 
stantly running out. The blossom plant- 
ers—whose eyes are ever seeking the 
bright rich colors of success and whose 
nostrils scent the fragrant odors of 
prosperity—find their blossoms with- 
ered by the drought of idleness and 
neglect or frost-bitten by the storms of 
competition. 

The man who wins is the man who, 
with painstaking care, plants seeds and 
diligently fosters them until the har- 
vest comes. He is the man who culti- 
vates an honorable standing with his 
banker and with his creditors; who has 
an ever-increasing knowledge of the 
illimitable field of life insurance; who 
plans his work wisely and pursues it 
untiringly; who is ever vigilant in de- 
tecting prospects; who studies his client 
and gives him honest and trustworthy 
counsel regardless of the commission 
involved; who is prompt in meeting 
every appointment; who is ever courte- 
ous and respectful; who inspires others 
by the genuineness of his own courage. 








Hartford 
1846 


fillment of individual needs. 








THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Connecticut 


1922 


WHAT IS SERVICE? 


The progress of this Company for more than seventy- 
five years has been accomplished on the basis of true mutual- 
ity and the broad principle of the most complete and perfect 
life insurance protection possible. 


Through the medium of individual service of a high 
character, “Public Demand” has been interpreted as the ful- 


Connecticut Mutual life insurance protection is complete 
and satisfactory; specifically adapted to particular needs. 





vest is certain. 

There is a man in the life insurance 
game who dreams oi better days which 
are soon to come; who is going to fall 
upon a rich one in a few days; who 
will begin to work in earnest when the 
hot weather passes; who is expecting 
toehave a better contract offered to him 
any time now; who deals in sharp prac- 
tice when he writes a case and presses 
his client beyond just limits; who is 
always forced to seek new fields for his 
nefarious practices. This man dishon- 
ors the great and beneficent enterprise 
ot life insurance. He is a “Rounder.” 
He has tried to plant blossoms, not 
seeds. A harvest of withered petals 
awaits him. 

It is well that we examine ourselves, 


gentlemen, in this important matter of 
planting. 





CORNERSTONE PROGRAM 

Overything is shaping up for a big 
time with the Illinois Life at the corner- 
stone ceremonies of its new building 
Saturday afternoon, August 5. The 
speakers for the occasion will be: In- 
vocation, Rev. Arthur A. Amy, Corn 
Belt Agency; Address, General Charles 
G. Dawes, chairman of the board of 
directors Central Trust Company, of 
Illinois; Hon. Thos. J. Houston, super- 
intendent of insurance, State of Illinois; 
Hon. Eugene R. Pike, president, Lincoln 
Park Board; W. B. Davis, general 
agent, Southwestern Department. T. J. 
Henderson, agency manager, Michigan 
State Agency and E. C. Wharf, general 
agent, Wabash Valley. 





MADE AGENCY ASSISTANT 

Roy R. Hale, for the past two years 
private secretary to second Vice-Presi- 
dent F. H. Davis, of the Equi‘able Life 
Assurance Society, has been appointed 
agency assistant. Mr. Hale through a 
number of years of service to the Equit- 
able, both in the ficid and at the Home 
Office, is thoroughly familiar with the 
activities and growth of the Society, 
and is well fitted for the dispatch of 
his new duties. He is best remembered 
for his fine record as agency secre- 
tary to the agencies reporting through 
the St. Louis Clearing Office. 





R. S. HART GENERAL AGENT 

R. S. Hart, who was appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Connecticut General 
Life at Utica, N. Y., is a Harvard man, 
a native of Utica and is prominent in 
the activities of the city. Mr. Hart 
was prime mover in the organization 
of the Utica Rotary Club and was its 
first president. His agency, only a 
month old, did a production of $192,500 
of business in June. Seven full time 
men connected with his agency ex- 
ceeded their individual allotments. 
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CENTENARIANS 

The recent death of “Uncle Johnny” 
Shell, of Kentucky, at the alleged age 
of 134 years has given rise to another 
of the periodical series of stories of 
such cases in the daily press and to 
a considerable amount of philosophical 
moralizing on the part of leader writers. 
Unfortunately, the probability of any 
human being living to within even 
twenty years of such an age is s0 
exceedingly remote as to render the 
event practically beyond the bounds 
of possibility. 

It is noteworthy that most of these 
reported cases of extreme old age are 
negroes. Anyone who is acquainted 
with the fact (clearly shown by the 
tables of the Census Bureau) that the 
colored race is subject throughout most 
of the span of life to about double the 
rate of mortality prevailing among the 
whites may well feel astonishment that 
it can produce apparently so many ex- 
amples of extraordinary longevity. We 
say “apparently” since there is prac- 
tically never any satisfactory proof 
available that it really does so. In 
the case referred to one newspaper 
includes in its caption—‘“Had records 
to prove 133 years’—but there is no 
statement of what the records were 
and the account qualifies the caption 
by the word “apparently.” The same 
account states that Shell’s wife died 
at the age of 122. Now, the extreme 
limit of the American Experience Table 
of Mortality, which is based on lives 
medically examined for life insurance 
is ninety-six years and of most annuity 
tables, 104 or 105 years. In the latter 
case the lives are “self-selected” at ad- 
vanced ages and represent the longest- 
lived class of which any reliable records 
exist. There is, therefore, very little 
doubt that the facts in the particular 
case above referred to have been some- 
what exaggerated and their credibility 
is not increaged by the further ex- 
traordinary statement that at the funer- 
al two sons were present whose re- 
spective ages were ninety and seven 
the latter having, therefore, been born 
when his father was 127 years old! 

While Uncle Johnny’s is doubtless 
an extreme case of exaggeration it is 





probable that the ages in a large pro- 
portion of the deaths reported beyond 
one hundred years are incorrect and 
it is likely that bona fide cases of 
centenarians are extremely few and far 
between. Those engaged in life insur- 
ance are familiar with the fact that in 
answering the family history questions 
it is an unusual applicant who does not 
place the ages of at least three of his 
four gfandparents in the eighties if he 
does not (more truthfully) reply “don’t 
know.” One can understand what the 
motives for such overstatements are 
in the case of applicants for life in- 
surance, but where there is no benefit 
hinging on the misstatement it seems 
rather foolish and pointless to claim 
more years than the true number. 
Human nature is, however, in this re- 
spect at least, contrary. The young 
like to be thought older than they are; 
the middle aged (more particularly the 
ladies) like to be thought younger than 
they are and the very old, coming as 
it were to second childhood, again wish 
to appear older. 

Although there is abundant evidence 
that the average length of life has in- 
creased noticeably during the last cen- 
tury it is doubtful if there has been 
any appreciable change in the limit of 
life. The improvement has consisted 
in a transference of deaths from young- 
er to older ages and it is quite pos- 
sible, of course, in this way for the 
average length of life to be doubled 
without any change in the maximum 
age attained. There is, therefore, no 
particular reason to expect that cen- 
tenarians will be any more common in 
the future than in the past. 


AMERICAN SURETY OUTING 





Departments Vie For Athletic Honors; 
Surety Team Wins Well Contested 
Ball Game; Pleasant Trip 





The fifteenth annual outing of the 
men employees of the American Surety 
was held at Duer’s Whitestone Landing, 
Long Island, July 15. A delightful fea- 
ture of the day was the trip in a fleet 
of sightseeing busses which carried the 
men from the home office, 100 Broad- 
way, through Brooklyn and Flushing to 
the outing grounds, 

Dinner was served at the landing 
pavilion, and the afternoon was taken 
up with athletic contests, including a 
ball game between the fidelity and 
surety department teams. This game 
was won by the surety team, which fin- 
ished on the long end of a 10-4 score. 
Two home runs made the play lively, 
while six strikeouts made the game 
take on an almost professional aspect. 
Charles Buhl, claim department, took 
first honors in the running broad jump, 
with Harold Fallon, review, second. 
John Powell, agency, throttled all com- 
petitors in the fifty-yard shoe race, with 
Edward Schaffner, accounting, a close 
second. Albert Cockshaw, production, 
and John Haug, burglary, took second 
place in the two-man departmental re- 
lay of 440 yards, but Cockshaw won 
first place in the 100-yard dash, with 
Richard Thorpe, accounting, second. 
John Powell, agency, and Peter Hohn, 
accounting, won the relay honors. 


OPIE MADE GENERAL AGENT 

William D. Wyman, president of the 
Berkshire Life, has issued an announce- 
ment setting forth the appointment of 
Thomas J. Opie as general agent of 
the Berkshire Life to succeed Lowell 
M. Clucas at Kansas City. Mr. Opie’s 
headquarters will be 309 Victor Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo, 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











H. R. CUNNINGHAM 


H. R. Cunningham, vice-president and 
general manager of the Montana Life, 
of Helena, who as president of the 
American Life Convention will be the 
presiding officer at the annual meeting 
in September at Milwaukee, 

* * * 

E. R. Gilkey, secretary of the Surety 
Association of America, will spend the 
month of August at his home in Kenil- 
worth, Illinois. Mr. Gilkey has been 
active in association work with the 
result that constant activity has been 
in evidence in the betterment of vari- 
ous forms of coverage handled through 
the association. 

* * &* 

Luther B. Thomas, president of the 
Thomas Mortgage Company, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Detroit Life. He succeeds his brother, 
Gomer Thomas, who has been placed in 
charge of the California business of the 
mortgage company, 

* ae * 

E. B. Shepard, of the Buhl, Idaho, 
agency of the Equitable Life, inter- 
viewed more than 300 prospects in 
June and wrote twenty-five applications 
in twenty-six working days. 


S. E. U. A. ADOPTS AUTO RULES 

The Executive Committee of the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association 
last week at the meeting at Asheville, 
N. C., adopted the rates, rules and regu- 
lations of the Southern Automobile 
Underwriters Conference, which means 
that the conference rules will be ex- 
tended to all association members, 
whether or not they are likewise mem- 
bers of the Auto Conference. This step 
was taken to keep in line companies 
which might have tried to use their 
position as non-members of the auto 
conference to advantage by offering 
lower rates and more liberal conditions 
than could their competitors. 





JOINT AGENCIES FOR AUTO 

The Commercial Casualty, of Newark, 
and the American of Newark have made 
arrangements whereby the automobile 
liability facilities of the Commercial 
Casualty will be given to the agency 
force of the American in the Central 
West. The Commercial is prenaring to 
enter the states of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Colorado and Oklahoma. 





SEMI-ANNUAL SUMMARY 

The business of the New England 
Mutual Life for the first six months of 
1922 amounted to $47,094,740, giving the 
company a total insurance in force on 
July 1, 1922, of $637,404,051. This was 
an increase of insurance in force of 
$27,988,969 over July 1, 1922. 


William R. Frost, agent of the Mutual 
Life at Portland, Me., who entered the 
services of that company about one 
year ago, in three afternoons of the 
week beginning June 12 and ending 
June 17, wrote thirty-six app ications 
for a total of $84,000 of life insurance. 
Of these twenty-five were for $1,000 
each; two for $10,000 each; two for 
$5,000 each, and the remainder for 
varying small amounts. In thirty-one 
of the cases the premiums were paid 
annually and in the other five semi- 
annually. 

“Points,” of the Mutual Life says 
that a man who can write thirty-six 
applications in three afternoons and 
deliver 100% of the policies issued is 
a man worth listening to. 

s oo + 

R. D. Francke, former special agent 
of the National Surety in Michigan, 
has assumed charge of the bonding de- 
partment of the M. C. Erdman com. 
pany, the Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
representative of the National. Mr. 
Francke, owing to his former banking 
connections, is well qualified to act 
in this capacity for that agency which 
is fast becoming one of the strongest 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

R. P. Burns, who has represented the 
Peoria Life in Missouri for the past 
three years, has been transferred from 
Kansas City to Aurora, Ill., where he 
will have charge of that company’s 
business as district manager. M. V. 
Hall has been promoted to the position 
of state manager for Missouri for the 
Peoria Life. 

a * * 


Stanley L. Otis, director of the New 
York State Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, has 
been appointed referee and is sitting in 
disability cases under the law. Robert 
F. Coleman, formerly associated with 
the Pierce-Arrow Motors, of Buffalo, 
succeeded Myr. Otis as director of the 
bureau. 

* w * 


Charles S. Clark, who became asgso- 
ciated with the Fidelity & Casualty as 
a special agent in 1904, has been ap- 
pointed resident manager over the ter- 
ritory of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Eastern Vermont. Mr. Clark will work 
from his head office at Concord, New 
Hampshire. 





ROBERT D. LAY ON TOUR 

Robert D. Lay, vice-president and 
secretary of the National Life of U. S. 
A., is on’a two weeks’ tour which will 
take him through Colorado and New 
Mexico. He expects to spend part of 
the two weeks fishing and hunting. He 
will be the guest of Walter Ufer and 
Leon Gaspard, famous artists at Taos, 
New Mexico. Mr. Lay celebrated the 
fifty-fourth anniversary of the National 
Life of the U. S. A. with the western 
agencies of the company on July 25. 


NATIONAL BUREAU CHANGES 

The Kagle Indemn:ty Company of 
New York became a member of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters July 12, 1922. Prior to 
this date the Iowa Bonding & Casualty 
Company was reinsured by the South- 
ern Surety Company and withdrew from 
membership. The total membership of 
the Bureau comprises twenty-four com- 
panies. 


| Job Hedges Says 

















No one should be a pessimist who 
can read, write and remember. 


—From Job E. Hedges’ book, “Common Sense in 
Politics,” published by Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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New York City Fire 
Losses on Increase 
$21,971,600 





FOR SIX MONTHS 





Number of Fires Also is Larger Than 
for Corresponding Period of Last 
Year By 27 Per Cent 





Fire losses for New York City in- 
creased 14% during the first six months 
of the current year as compared with 
the same period for 1921, according to 
figures presented by the Loss Com- 
mittee to the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the July meeting last 
week. The number of fires showed an 
increase of 26.86%, so that both sets of 
figures show beyond the shadow of 
doubt how really serious the fire situa- 
tion is in the metropolis. 

As the committee handles only about 
60% of the fire losses, it is presumed 
that to ascertain a correct estimate of 
the amount consumed by fire here 40% 
of the figures given in the accompany- 
ing table should be added to the total. 
This would fix $21,971,600 as the ap- 
proximate loss for the first six months 
of 1922. 








1921 No, of losses -Amount 
New York City.... 1,834 $10,443,889 
New Jersey shore. 105 1,610,449 

OC o | (ere 1,939 $12,054,338 

1922 No. of losses Amount 
New York City.... 2,381 $13,182,986 
New Jersey shore. 79 577,245 

TEQUE, (as! 3sicigie.axe 2,460 $13,760,238 


Attempts to diminish the destruction 
of property in New York encounter 
every type of obstacle during the pro- 
longation of the business depression. 
Although manufacturers and other pro- 
ducers may find their markets reflect- 
ing signs of improvements, retailers 
and many middlemen still have their 
credits frozen and business bordering 
on being stagnant. How true this state- 
ment is, is borne out weekly by the list 
of fires published. by the New York 
Board, 





THIRD EDITION ON PRESS 

C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln 
have placed upon the press for its third 
edition their valuable and popular book 
entitled “Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting.” The first edition ap- 
peared in 1918 and the second in 1920. 
The third will incorporate all the latest 
changes in underwriting rules and prac- 
tices and should be off press in October 
or November. 

CREDIT FOR LAIRD CUT 

Through an oversight in a recent issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter no credit 
was given for the cut of Hervey W. 
Laird. Acknowledgment is hereby given, 
therefore, to the courtesy of both “The 
Southern Underwriter” and to “The 
Southern Banker.” 





Fire Insurance Department 





Strong Program 
For Commissioners 


PROBLEMS 





VITAL ON’ LIST 





Rate Making, Marine Taxation, and 
Sale of Insurance With Other 
Businesses to Be Discussed 





With the program for the fifty-third 
annual session at Swampscott, Mass., 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners now public the insur- 
ance fraternity can secure a glimpse 
into the main topics of the convention, 
the importance of which is enhanced 
by virtue of the convention of Western 
commissioners held at Denver last 
week. The annual convention opens 
Tuesday, September 5 and concludes on 
Friday. Saturday the Rhode Island 
insurance interests will entertain the 
Convention delegates at the Squantum 
Club near Providence. 

Among the most interesting topics 
up for discussion at the coming con- 
vention are the following: Uniform 
methods of fire insurance rating, by 
Commissioner McMurray, Jr., Indiana; 
State supervision and regulation of in- 
surance rate making, by Superintendent 
Stoddard, Jr.. Sale of insurance policies 
as incidental to other business transac- 
tions, by Deputy Commissioner McGib- 
bon, New Mexico; and Uniform state 
laws to regulate and tax marine trans- 
portation insurance, Superintendent 
Gearheart of Ohio. 


Following is the program in full for 
what is expected to be one of the best 
attended and most fruitful insurance 
commissioners’ conventions ever held: 
Tuesday, September 5th, 10:00 A. M. 

Meeting called to order. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. Channing 
H. Cox, Governor of Massachusetts. 

Response—Hon. Platt Whitman, First 
Vice-President. 

Call of States. 

President’s Address—Hon. Thos. B. 
Donaldson, President. 

Call of Committees. 

Tuesday, 2:00 P. M. 

Communications and Reports. 


“Uniform Methods of Fire Insurance 
Rate Making’—Hon. Thos. S. McMur- 


ray, Jr., Commissioner of Insurance, 
Indiana. 
Discussion—Hon. H. O. Fishback, 


Washington; Hon. L. T. Hands, Michi- 
gan, and Hon. John C. Bond, West Vir- 
ginia (five minutes each). 

“State Supervision and Regulation of 
Insurance Rate Making’—Hon, Francis 
R. Stoddard, Jr., Superintendent of In- 
surance, New York. 

Discussion—Hon. James F. Ramey, 
Kentucky, Hon. T. M. Henry, Missis- 
sippi and Hon. Bruce T. Bullion, Arkan- 
sas (five minutes each). 

Upon the adjournment of this session 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
—————— 
UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 




















of the convention, an automobile ex- 
cursion is planned through Concord and 
Lexington, visiting points of historic 
and literary interest, including a din- 
ner at the Belmont Springs Country 
Club. 

Wednesday, September 6th, 10:00 A. M. 

Communications and Reports. 

“Sale of Insurance Policies as Inci- 
dental to Other Business Transactions” 
—Hon. H. R. MacGibbon, Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner, New Mexico. 

Discussion—Hon. George W. Wells, 
Jr., Minnesota; Hon. John W. Walker, 
Utah, and Hon. John J. Donahue, New 
Hampshire (five minutes each). 

“Fire Prevention as Relating to the 
Preservation of Our Forests’——Hon. P. 
H. Wilbour, Insurance Commissioner, 
Rhode Island. 

Discussion—Hon. Howard J. Brace, 
Idaho; Hon. George P. Porter, Montana, 
and Hon. G. Walton Smith, Maine (five 
minutes each). 

“Reciprocal Exchanges”—Hon. W. B. 
Young, Chief Bureau of Insurance, 
Nebraska. 

Discussion—Hon. Frank L. Travis, 
Kansas; Hon. Stacey W. Wade, North 
Carolina, and Hon. Thos. J. Houston, 
Illinois. 

Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 
Communications and Reports. 
“Workmen's Compensation Rates and 

Benefits’—Hon. J. S. Phillips, former 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York, and Hon. Frank H. Hardison, 
former Insurance Commissioner’ of 
Massachusetts (both former Presidents 
of the Convention). 

General Discussion. 

Wednesday, 8:30 P. M. 
Annual Session of the “Pamunkeys.” 

Thursday, September 7th, 10:00 A. M. 

Communications and Reports. 

“Uniform State Laws to Regulate and 
Tax Marine Transportation Insurance” 

Hon. B. W. Gearheart, Superintendent 
of Insurance, Ohio. (After Mr. Gear- 
heart has' concluded the reading of his 
paper, the Convention will go into com- 





mittee of the whole to hear arguments 
from those interested in the subject.) 
Thursday, 2:30 P. M; 

Automobile Excursion up the North 
Shore. The precise route has not yet been 
mapped out, but will follow in general 
the coast up into New Hampshire, 
where dinner will be had at the Hotel 
Farragut. 

Friday, September 8th, 10:00 A. M. 

Communications and Reports. 

A Letter-box on Departmental Rulings 
and Problems. 

(Commissioners who have problems 
before them for solution are requested 
to write them out and hand them to 
the Secretary during the Convention to 
be discussed at this session.) 

Election of Officers. 

Executive Session. 

Adjournment. 


ATLAS MAY BUY ALBANY 





Purchase of Albany Company By Eng- 
lish Insuror Must Be Approved 
By Stockholders 





According to reports from what are 
to be regarded as authentic sources, the 
Atlas of London is negotiating to pur- 
chase the Albany provided that it can 
be ratified by 90% of the stockholders 
of the latter concern, The terms of the 
proposed purchase as offered by the 
Atlas are understood to involve the pay- 
ment of $265 per share of $50 par value. 
It is also said that the directors of the 
Albany have already agreed to accept 
the offer on these terms and will offer 
it to the stockholders for ratification. 

The Albany was organized in 1811 
and at present has a capitalization of 
$250,000, which is entirely owned by 
citizens of New York State’s capital. 
At the beginning of the present year 
the company’s total assets amounted to 
$1,488,362, an unearned premium re- 
serve of $538,118 and a net surplus of 
$630,741. Its net premiums last year 
amounted to $462,212, and paid losses 
were $219,817. 








1841 
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RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 














Northern of London 
Commonwealth of New York 
Detroit F. & M. of Mich. 
London & Scottish of London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 








LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 


Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
’Phones: Main 63870-6371-63872 
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Mutual Liability To 
Capital-Stock Tax 


RESERVE FUNDS ARE DEFINED 








Conditional Dividend Reserves For 
Policyholders Can Be Taxed, 
Otherwise Not; How to 
Fix Assets 
Section 1000, Regulations 50 (Revised), 
Article 23:—-I-18-260—Mutual 
ance company.—Sol Op. 101. 

Revenue Act of 1918 

Mutual insurance companies are sub- 
ject to capital-stock tax and will be 
assessed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph (c) of section 1000 
of the Revenue Act of 1918. Para- 
graph (b) of section 1000 does not 
apply to mutual insurance companies 
and its provisions should not be con- 
strued to modify paragraph (c) of said 
section. 

In assessing the tax, reserve funds 
required by law are defined, as in L. O. 
1032 (C. B. 2, p. 216), to include not 
only reserves required by express statu- 
tory provisions, but also reserves re- 
quired by the rules and regulations of 
State insurance departments when 
promulgated in the exercise of an ap- 
propriate power conferred by statute, 
but do not include assets required to 
be held for the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the business. 

Securities held by mutual insurance 
companies should be valued at their 
market value, but in determining the 
amount of the assets upon which the 
capital-stock tax is to be assessed there 
should be deducted from the total as- 
sets the amount of the debt liabilities 
plus such percentage of the total assets 
as the legal reserves bear to the total 
liabilities. 


insur- 


Annual and deferred dividend liabili- 
ties are reserves the net additions to 
which are not deductible from gross 
income in income tax returns. 

Whether an insurance company 
should be classed as a stock company 
or a mutual company must depend upon 
the ultimate control of the affairs of 
the company. If the policyholders are 
in control the basis of the organization 
is mutuality, and it should be classed 
as a mutual insurance company. If, on 
the other hand, the stockholders are 
in control it should be classed as a 
stock company, 

Section 1000, Regulations 50 (Revised), 
Article 23—I-18-261—Mutual  insur- 
ance company.—-L. O. 1078. 

Dividend reserves which are set aside 
by mutual insurance companies for pay- 
ment to policyholders conditionally, 
such as upon condition that the policy- 
holder will pay the premium next fall- 
ing due, should be included as part 
of the capital stock of such companies 
for the purposes of the capital-stock 
tax. 

(b) Dividends declared uncondition- 
ally and which are due and payable as 
of the close of the accounting period 
specified in section 1000 (c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 are deductible. 

2. In determining the amount of the 
assets upon which the capital stock is 
to be assessed, there should be de- 
ducted from the total assets the follow- 
ing amounts: 

(1) The debt liabilities; 

(2) The legal reserves; 

(3) Such percentage of the amount: 
of shrinkage from the total valve of 
the assets to the market value of the 
assets as the amount of the assets in 
excess of the legal reserves bears to 
the total assets. 

3. Solicitor’s Opinion 101 is modified 
to conform hereto. 


George Chesebro, Jr., has resigned 
the Brooklyn Western district agency 
of the Cleveland National. 











Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 











SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Service Department 


1 Liberty Street 




















“READ YOUR POLICY” ADVT. 





Hartford Agents Publish Worthy Advice 
to Insureds to Understand 
Contracts 

Local agencies in Hartford which are 
conducting the co-operative advertising 
campaign in the “Courant,” last week 
published what virtually amounted to a 
“Read Your Policy” advertisement, agi- 
tation for which has gained widespread 
approval in this state, the New England 
states, and others, The advertisement 
in the “Courant” was headed, “The In- 
surance Policy a Pledge,” and the read- 
ing matter, skillfully prepared and 
easily understood by the policyholders, 
is reprinted herewith as follows: 

“There is nothing mysterious about 
your insurance policy. It is merely a 
contract under which you agree to pay 
the insurance company a certain pre- 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,900 
Reserve’ Reinsur- 

ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 
Reserve all other 





liabilities ....... 183,956 
Net Surplus ...... 789,027 
| ear ....$3,135,240 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N, J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 
ee ..- $10,517,442 


Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunbam, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 

John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F.& M. 
INSURANCE CoO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
| re $1,000,000 

Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,938 
Reserve all other 





liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
MOE Soieticaaaaae $4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 
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mium in return for its pledge to make 
good in the event of loss. 

“Like any other contract, the insur- 
ance policy should be read carefully. 
Your insurance agent should be ques- 
tioned concerning it just as he should 
be consulted upon every point that con- 
cerns your insurance needs. 

“Fire insurance is a hazardous busi- 
ness, but you will find that a policy in 
a strong stock company offers the very 
broadest protection consistent with 
your own safety and the financial se- 
curity of the company. 

“The insurance policy is the insur- 
ance company’s pledge to you, its pol- 
icyholder. If it seems complex, it is 
only because it was designed to insure 
payment of all just claims and to guard 
against the unscrupulous claim that 
would rob you in the long run by mak- 
ing necessary an increase in rates. 

“If there is any condition of your 
insurance policy that is not clear to you 
consult your insurance agent at once. 

“Consider your local insurance agency 
rot only as a source of insurance poli- 
cies but as a source of insurance ser- 
vice.” 





“HARTFORD AGENT” ENLARGED 


Monthly Magazine of Hartford Fire 
Im:roves Typographical Appear- 
ance; A. W. Spaulding on Staff 


“The Hartford Agent,” the monthly 
magazine of the Hartford Fire, has, 
after thirteen years of uninterrupted 
publication, been enlarged in size and 
changed in typographical appearance. 
The new size is 8% by 12 inches, much 
the same as many of our national maga- 
zines. The July issue, which is the 
first number of volume fourteen, has 
twenty-four pages and a two color 
cover. The front cover design features 
Hartford rain insurance—particularly 
as it is applied to fairs. On the back 
cover is reproduced the current Hart- 
ford advertisement from the Literary 
Digest. 

“The Hartford Agent” was founded 
in July, 1909, and has been delivered 
regularly to each Hartford agent since 
that time. Once during the war, at the 
request of the government, as a mat- 
ter of conservation, two issues were 
combined. With this exception there 
has been no break in the monthly 
schedule of publication. At the last 
convention of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association “The Hartford 
Agent” received first, prize in a contest 
in which many house organs of a simi- 
lar character were entered. 

Since it was started its editor has 
been J. W. Longnecker, now advertis- 
ing manager of the Hartford. The July 
number, however, carries a new name, 
A. W. Spaulding becoming associate 
editor. 

The leading article of the July issue 
features the new two Hartfords avia- 
tion policies and emphasizes the value 
of adequate insurance facilities for the 
successful development of commercial 
aviation in America. 
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Lightning Arrester 
Caused Radio Fire 


NEW RULES ARE PROPOSED 





Ground Switch in Parallel With Light- 
ning Arresters Advocated in 
Future Radio Installations 





New regulations regarding the instal- 
lations of radio receiving sets in pri- 
vate dwellings in the future may result 
as the sequence of an investigation 
made by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the fire caused in an 
apartment house on West Forty-fourth 
street in this city by lightning during 
the severe thunderstorm a_ fortnight 
ago. 

The investigation showed that the 
receiving antenna of the radio set was 
erected about ten feet above the roof 
of the building and that it was sup- 
ported by two wooden masts about 
sixty feet apart. The antenna, or aerial, 
was composed of three conductors made 
of phosphor bronze wires and insulated 
from five-foot wooden spreaders by ordi- 
nary porcelain cleats. A rubber-covered 
wire was attached to the earth side of 
the arrester and another similar insu- 
lated wire was fastened to the aerial 
lead-in wire ahead of the arrester. Both 
wires entered the building through a 
porcelain tube and were laid beside 
each other across the window ledge. 
The phosphor bronze wires were run in 
a straight line to a porcelain cleat 
anchor on the outside of the window 
frame to which was attached a light- 
ning arrester. 

The two wires entering the building 
through a porcelain tube then sepa- 
rated, one being fastened to a lead pipe 
in the bathroom and the other to the 
receiving set. This equipment was in 
accordance to the tentative rules cover- 
ing the installation of radio receiving 
sets. 

Fire Occurred Unde: Strange Conditions 

In the two fires that resulted from 
the lightning striking the arrester at- 
tached to the receiving set two unusual 
conditions were apparent. The tenant 
of the apartment owning the set was 
an electrician by profession and _ thor- 
oughly familiar with radio operation 
and the apartment was also unoccupied 
at the time the fires took place. 

Immediately following a severe clap 
of thunder neighbors observed flames 
coming through the broken glass of a 
window where radio wires entered the 
apartment and sent in an alarm. An 
investigation of the fires showed that 
the first one originated in the amplifier 
set placed upon a wooden table and 
was due to the electric current jumping 
to a sheet of aluminum used under the 
radio receiver as a common ground. 
The heat thus generated caused the 
metal to melt which ignited adjacent 
inflammable material. The second fire 
was caused by the electric current 
jumping from the lead-in wire to the 
ground wire and thereby igniting the 
rubber insulation. 

Lightning Arresters the Cause 

When an examination of the fires 
was made it was discovered that the 
bolt of lightning did not discharge 
through the arrester to the ground, 
Owing to a defect in the construction 
and assembly of the arrester, the spark 
gap was abnormally large, as a test 
showed that it required 1,240 volts of 
electricity: to make the arc, whereas 
it had been designed to function at not 
exceeding 500 volts. 

The failure of lightning arresters to 
prevent the electric current from en- 
tering the building has led the New 
York Board ef Fire Underwriters to 
recommend the use of a ground switch 
in parallel with the arrester in future 
radio installations in private dwellings. 
It is the opinion of the board that had 
such a switch been provided the light- 
hing would have had a direct path to 
the ground and the two fires —one at 
the instrument and the other at the 
insulation between the two wires— 
would have been avoided, as well as the 
—— to the radio set by the lightning 

self, 











Tourists’ Baggage 
Prospects 


customer for Tourists’ 
Insurance. 


Baggage 
vacationist 
needs this protection to safeguard 
him against financial loss of the values in 
his trunks and luggage. 


Every 





That’s why local agents should make the 
most of the vacation season to sell Tourists’ 
Baggage Insurance to the summer traveller. 

A Tourists’ Baggage Policy in The 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia gives the policyholder the protection 
of one of America’s finest old stock com- 
panies. 














THE FRANKLIN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Automobile Parcel Post Riot and Civil Com- 
Earthquake Profits and Commis- motion 

Explosion sions Sprinkler Leakage 
Fire Rain Tourists’ Baggage 
Lightning Rents Use and Occupancy 
Hail Rental Values Windstorm 

Marine Registered Mail 





| You may delay but time will not-Franklin 








Aetna Gives General 
Cover Contract Rules 


HOW RISKS MAY BE WRITTEN 


Must Comply Fully With State Resi- 
dent Agency Laws and Tariff 
Rules Applying Locally 


In a supplement on Aetna service as 
applied to fire insurance lines the Aetna 
Life publishes the company rules gov- 
erning the writing of general cover con- 
tracts, criticism of which has been 
forthcoming in increasing volume of 
late. Not criticism directed against the 
Aetna but against brokers who offer 
agents heavy lines with the proviso 
oftentimes that they write them as 
floaters, which entails violation of the 
fire underwriting laws of many states. 
The Aetna is to be complimented upon 
the position it takes in placing before 
its agents the exact conditions under 
which general cover contracts will be 
accepted. Similar positive action by 
other companies will culminate soon in 
destroying the alleged abuses that have 
developed in conjunction with the writ- 
ing of these immense lines. 

Following are the Aetna rules which 
apply to general cover contracts: 

A form of fire coverage which affords 
every Aetna agent exceptional oppor- 
tunities to build up a substantial pre- 
mium income is the so-called “General 
Cover Contract.” As a matter of fact 
this form of insurance is written by the 
company primarily to assist our agents 
to attract other business to their books 
and enables them to render real service 
to property owners with insurable prop- 
erty at a number of different locations. 

The general cover contract might be 
defined as an open binder covering the 
property of the assured at specified 
locations, not to exceed given limits at 
these locations. Automatically, too, any 
new location is covered pending month- 
ly report for an amount not to exceed 
a designated limit. The intention is to 
provide an assured with one contract 
only, affording protection equivalent to 
that provided by country-wide floater 
policies and still to comply fully with 
state resident agency laws and tariff 
rules and rates locally applying. 
Mandatory Rules of General Cover 

Contracts 

The following mandatory rules apply 
to general cover contracts: 

(1) Contract to provide for full insur- 
ance to value, 

(2) Initial statements to be made of 
full actual values at each specific loca- 
tion, and in transit to such locations 
(if to be insured while in transit). 

(3) Periodical similar statements of 
actual value to be made at stated dates 
not more than a month apart. 

(4) All initial and periodical state- 
ments to be furnished to interested 
companies and to be subject to verifica- 
tion by such companies. 

(5) Every general, cover contract to 
contain a provision that the assured 
shall be indemnified for not more than 
that proportion of the loss which the 
ast reported value of stock bore to the 
actual value of stock at the time of such 
last report and in no event for more 
than the actual loss. 

(6) Every general cover contract to 
provide for assumption of liability to 
the full value of the property insured 
at each location by policies issued 
through agencies in the various states 
in conformity with the laws thereof and 
in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations locally applying. 

(7) All policies written in conformity 
with general cover contracts to be is- 
sued for a term of one year. 

(8) Premiums and/or additional pre- 
miums to be charged and collected as 
stated in the individual policies issued 
under the contract, 

(9) All policies issued in conformity 
with general cover contracts or en- 
dorsements increasing the amount of 
reduction of such policies and/or can- 
cellation or reduction of such policies 
shall in each case be made as provided 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Mutual Levies 
40% Assessment 


ANNOUNCED AT CONEY DINNER 





Year’s Premium Plus Assessment Still 
Less Than Stock Rates, According 
to General Manager 





In accordance with an order of the 
state insurance department the Na- 
tional Automobile Mutual Casualty has 
levied a 40% assessment as of July 
15, 1922. The assessment was an- 
nounced at a complimentary shore din- 
ner given to over 100 brokers and 
agents of New York state at Feltman’s 
Egyptian Banquet Hall, Coney Island, 
the evening of July 14. An excellent 
shore dinner was served, the decora- 
tions were elaborate, and the music 
good. Cash prizes and loving cup 
awards for the annual spring contest 
were awarded to Thomas Mone, Jr., 
first prize winner, and J. D. Snodderly, 
second prize winner. 

General Manager Jean D. Lutz ad- 


dressed the members, notified them of, 


the assessment, and explained it in 
detail. “The levy was made in com- 
pliance with an order of the-superin 
tendent of insurance,” he explained, “in 
order to make good an amount required 
by the department to maintain techni- 
cal reserves. Against the policyholder 
making up the company membership, 
the amount of the individual assess- 
ment varies from a few cents upward, 
based on 40% of the earned premium. 
In no event does this amount to more 
than 40% of the annual premium. 

“From the worst angle in practically 
every case, the total year’s premium 
plus the assessment amount is less than 
stock company rates.” 

Mr. Lutz also discussed the assess- 
ment from the standpoint of value to 


AUTO THEFT SURVEY 





Herald Prints Review of Situation in 
United States; Shows Good Work 
Done by Underwriters’ Detectives 





A survey of automobile thefts 
throughout the United States by the 
“New York Herald,” shows startling 
growth in the number and value of 
cars sfolen. <A report of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, cover- 
ing twenty-eight cities compiles a loss 
of 37,554 vehicles during 1921, but no 
attempt is made to estimate the total 
number stolen throughout the entire 
country. According to the “Herald’s” 
estimate this total must be in the 
neighborhood of 100,000. In an official 
statement to the committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, District Attorney Banton placed 
the average value of cars stolen at 
$1,000 and the total for the country at 
upward of $70,000,000. 

“The percentage of cars recovered 
varies in different localities, running 
all the way from 20 to 70%, and in 
a few instances even more. The losses 
are in part covered by insurance, but 
that is one of the handicaps to the 
business,” the “Herald” continues. “To 
meet those losses, insurance rates have 
been going up until they have become 
almost a penalty, and the automobile 
owner is the one who suffers and pays. 
Every man who owns a car is cCon- 
tributing in one way or another and 
perhaps in several ways to meet the 
loss. He is paying directly, in the cost 
of cars and insurance and indirectly in 
the tremendous policing cost made 
necessary to catch the crooks.” 


the policyholder. He predicated his 
conclusions on the idea that the policy 
is purchased, not because of the initial 
premium, but for the ultimate protec- 
tion in case of loss. 


Further Data on Town 
Assessment Companies 


PROFITS ARE STILL CLAIMED 








Receipts and Expenditures For Any 
One Year Are No Criterion of 
Company’s Condition it is 
Claimed 





Frank P. Tucker, secretary and man- 
ager of the Co-operative Fire Under- 
writers Association of New York State, 
still disagrees with conclusions reached 
by The Eastern Underwriter that 1921 
was a bad year for the New York State 
town assessment companies and co- 
operatives, and sends in the following 
letter in further explanation of the 
position of the companies under his 
jurisdiction: 

“IT thank you for publishing my letter 
of recent date, but it is evident you did 
not understand what I attempted to ex- 
plain, for you say ‘Despite Mr. Tucker’s 
interesting letter, we cannot understand 
how the Co-operative had a good year 
in 1921 in instances where total dis- 
bursements exceeded income.’ 

“Here is an explanation in figures of 
the Town Assessment Companies: 


1920 1921 
Insur. in force.$66,407,014 $68,504,528 
i), |) 131,773 135,329 


“From these figures you will see that 
the total losses were only, $3,556 more 
in 1921 than in 1920, although there 
was over two millions ($2,000,000) more 
of insurance in force. 

“Take one specific case. the Green- 
wich Town Fire Insurance Company. 
Its total receipts of 1921 were $4,238 
and its disbursements $7,668 an appar- 
ent deficiency of $3,430, but, if you will 
refer to the 1920 report, you will find 
the company then owed $3,600, while at 
the end of 1921 it owed, only $456.75. 

“Quite naturally this particular com- 
pany’s losses of 1921 exceeded 1920, 








for in that year the total losses were 
only twenty-five dollars and fifty cents 
($25.50) on-insurance of $804,260. 

“The totals of County Assessment 
Companies showed, as you stated, an 
excess of disbursements over receipts, 
but the policyholders paid only $21,000 
more than in 1920, on an insurance in 
force of nearly half a billion ($451, 
820,386) and an increase of twenty-five 
millions during the year. 

“The plan of Assessment Co-operative 
Companies is to keep as free as pos- 
sible from fire losses and also from 
assets, merely paying as they go and 
as stated in former letter, the figures 
of receipts and disbursements in any 
one year mean practically nothing as 
a measure of experience.” 

NEW CHICAGO AGENCY 

Richard D. O’Brien has opened a 
general insurance office in Chicago un- 
der the name of R. D. O’Brien & Co. 
The agency represents the North 
America; Chicago Fire & Marine, Tokio 
Marine & Fire and the Georgia Cas- 
ualty. Mr. O’Brien was formerly one 
of the leading producers in the Blaker- 
Rogers Agency. 


GENERAL COVER RULES 
(Continued from page 15) 
by the local rules applying where such 
policies are issued. 

(10) The term of any general cover 
contract may be unlimited (as for ex- 
ample in an open policy) and may be 
terminated by either party upon thirty 
(30) days notice. 

(11) Policies written underlying such 
contracts need not be cancelled upon 
termination of the contract. 

(12) General cover contracts can be 
written only to cover merchandise and 
stock or office furniture and fixtures 
which must be located in more than one 
city or town and such contracts shall 
not cover in nor at any manufacturing 
plant nor on storage cotton. 

(13) No general cover contract shall 
be written that does not include all the 
foregoing provisions. 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 











HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the Lendon Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of clese 
ce-operation with its agents. 
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Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Do Perils of the Sea 
Include Lightning? 


LAWYERS REVIEW DECISIONS 








In Absence of Definite Views They 
Advise Assureds to See That Poli- 
cies Contain Clause Covering 
Lightning 





Macklin, Brown, Purdy & Van Wyck, 
lawyers, have rendered an opinion on 
the status of lightning as an insured 
peril under the Atlantic Inland Asso- 
ciation form of hull policy with the 
conclusion that assureds should have 
riders attached to their policies spe- 
cifically stating the liability of insurers 
for fire losses directly attributable to 
lightning. 

The opinion was given in response to 
requests from Ernest Stavey, secretary 
of the New York Boat Owners’ Associa- 
tion, after two harbor boats had been 
struck by lightning causing several 
thousand dollars’ damage. The opinion 
follows: 

“Lightning followed by fire falls 
within the terms of the policy inasmuch 
as fire is always covered specifically. 

“The question narrows down to the 
proposition whether lightning per se 
is a peril of the sea. An exhaustive 
search for authorities and precedents 
on this point, as far as we have been 
able to ascertain, reveals that the ques- 
tion has never been directly passed 
upon or involved in any modern cases. 
An examination of the text book writ- 
ers on marine insurance discloses that 
the subject is treated very briefly; tm 
fact, some of the foremost writers dis- 
cuss lightning only when accompanied 
by fire. 

“The topic in question has been dis- 
cussed ver, frequently of late, not only 
among the vessel owners, but also 
among the underwriters. Several of the 
latter with whom the writer has 
spoken give their opinion that light- 
ning is a marine peril. They advance 
the argument that if the mast of a 
steamer or barge was shattered by a 
wind storm no one would hesitate in 
declaring the loss covered by the policy, 
and they draw no distinction if a sim- 
ilar damage was occasioned by light- 
ning. 

“Winter’s text book on marine insur- 
ance treats the subject in the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘A loss caused by ac- 
tion of lightning is a peril of the sea, 
lightning being distinguished from fire 
in that loss may be occasioned by the 
action of lightning without any fire re- 
sulting.’ The writer, however, gives no 
reasoning, nor quotes any authority 
for this statement. In fact, an ex- 
amination of his book shows that he 
merely states conclusions, and does not 
discuss the subjects from a legal point 
of view. 


Decisions on This Point 


“In an old English case (Hamilton vs. 
Pandorf, 12 App. cases, 518), the exact 
question was not before the court, but 
in the course of his opinion the judge 
states: ‘* * * fire would not be a 
peril of sea, and so of lightning.’ 

“Another English case (Lloyd vs. 
General, etc., Co. 1864, 3 H. & C. 290), 
the case involved the definition of the 
term ‘peril of the sea.’ The court intt- 
mated in its opinion that lightning was 
a peril of the sea. 

“In the case of Murray vs. the re- 
ceivers of the Harmony Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company (58 Barb. p. 9, this 
is a New York case) the court seems 
to approve the statement of Marshall 
on marine insurance (p. 385), which 
is. as follows: Losses by the perils 
of the sea are not restricted to such 
accidents or misfortunes from mere sea 
damage, that is, such as rise ex v} 
divina from stress of weather, winds 
and waves, from lightning and tem- 
pests, etc.’ 


“In the case of United States vs. Hull 


(26 Fed. Case 84), the court, in giving 
a definition of the term ‘perils of the 
sea,’ included lightning. 

“Secrutton, an old English writer on 
maritime matters, states that lightning 
is not a peril covered by the policy. 
It is interesting to note that the same 
writer refers to a damage to a vessel 
by frost as not falling within the mean- 
ing of the term ‘peril of the sea.’ 

“We might go on indefinitely giving 
cases in the courts and text, book writ- 
ers defining the terms, ‘peril of the sea.’ 
Some include lightning, and others ex- 
clude it. None of them are entitled to 
considerable weight, as the exact point 
was not involved in the case before the 
court, 

“The tendency of the courts in this 
state appears to be to give the policy 
and the terms of the policy as broad a 
definition as possible. Personally, we 
cannot see where there is anything in 
the nature of lightning peculiar to the 
sea or to a ship at sea, and in the ab- 
sence of a direct authority on the point 
we hesitate to give any unqualified 
opinion that lightning would be held 
to be a peril insured against. 

“Our advice to the members of the 
association, in order to be on the safe 
side, would be to have a rider attached 
to the policies making a special refer- 
ence to the inclusion or exclusion of 
loss by lightning.” 





GRIFFITHS IN PERTH AMBOY 

B. W. Griffiths, who left Chubb & 
Son on June 1 to take a month’s vacation 
abroad, is now handling the insurance 
department of Charles L. Steurwald, 
Inc., real estate and insurance, at 
Perth Amboy. 


Transit Commission 
Exonerates Pyrene 


FROM SUBWAY FIRE BLAME 








Lincoln C. Andrews Makes Report 
Stating That Fumes From 
Burning Insulation Caused 
Suffocating 





Lincoln C. Andrews, chief executive 
officer of the Transit Commission, has 
issued a report on the Lexington 
Avenue subway in which he exonerates 
Pyrene from the blame for creating 
gaseous fumes that overcame scores 
of persons. Mr. Andrews attributes the 
suffering of passengers to smoke and 
burning insulation. What fumes did 
come from the carbon tetrachloride 
used in the extinguishers were so di- 
luted as to be negligible. From an 
examination of patients in the hospitals 
none of the symptoms was suggestive 
of phosgene gas poisoning. 

Further extracts are published here- 
with from the statement of Walter 
Baure, president of the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company, made after the at- 
tack upon Pyrene by Mayor Hylan: 

“Pyrene extinguishers had nothing to 
do with the suffering and asphyxiation 
that were caused by fumes from burn- 
ing insulation, but, on the other hand, 
Pyrene extinguishers brought the fire 
under control, and their prompt use 
prevented what migh* have been a 
large casualty list. 

“There are more than 3,000,000 Pyrene 
evtinguicherg in nse, and whi'e in put- 
ting out thousands of fires each year. 
they have saved millions of dollars of 




















Great American 
Pusurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


20, 
12,21. 


Western Department 


Ware H. SAGE, Gen’! Mar. 
Ww. LERCH, Manager 
76 West amen St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 








STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1922 


CAPITAL 


$10,000,000. 


RESERVE FOR ALL “OTHER LIABILITIES 


ote) 
7.95 


SURPLU 


O 10.92 
42.806.008.87 


133,275,321.56 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON 


DECEMBER 31, 1921 


United States Government Bonds 
owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
10 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 


property and hundreds of lives, there 
has never been a single death trace- 
able to Pyrene. The Pyrene extinguish- 
er is standard equipment in.the United 
States Army and Navy, as well as the 
British Army and Navy. During the 
war the French Government extensive- 
ly used this extinguisher, and every 
airplane, submarine, battleship, de- 
stroyer and army transport on the side 
of the Allies was supplied with this 
product. Ammunition dumps through- 
out France and England, as well as 
ammunition factories here and abroad, 
were plentifully protected by this ex- 
tinguisher. Many of the leading rail- 
road systems in the United States, both 
steam and electric, ‘have adopted Py- 
rene as standard equipment. 

“The Mayor has talked a great deal 
about the ‘cr.minality’ of keeping Py- 
rene extinguishers in the subway, but 
has said nothing of the ‘criminality’ of 
taking away the only means of putting 
cut a fire in the subway quickly. Py- 
rene extinguishers have put out hun- 
dreds of fires in the subways during 
the past ten years.” 


EMBARRASSED BY TAXES 








Federal Demand for Payment Causes 
Levy of Large Assessment on 
Association Members 





Taxes amounting to more than $800 
have been demanded from the Aetna 
Beneficial Association, a thirty-seven 
year ‘old Philadelphia mutual organiza- 
tion writing health, accident, and ordi- 
nary life, by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. Premium income represents 
the only resource of the association, and 
the management has been forced to 
assess each of the 800 members $1.50. 

As the membership consists entirely 
of laboring classes and largely of 
negroes, many of the assureds are de- 
linquent because of lack of employment. 
The additional assessment, practically 
doubling the average premium pay- 
ments, is expected to have a serious 
effect upon the management. 





HORACE SUDLER DEAD 

Horcce Sudler, insurance commis- 
sioner for the state of Delaware, and 
one of the best-known farmers and 
horticulturists of the state, was found 
dead in the chicken yard at his home, 
Bridgeville, Delaware, where he had 
gone to feed the chickens before taking 
the train for Dover. Death was due 
to acute indigestion. 

Mr. Sudler served as a reading clerk 
of the House of Representatives during 
the 1919 session. He served one 
term as Sussex County Levy Court 
Commissioner and as deputy income tax 
collector. Elected insurance commis- 
sioner in 1920, Mr. Sudler ran abead 
of the Republican ticket when he stood 
for re-election. 





OPEN OFFICE ON COAST 

Joseph Froggatt & Company, Inc., 
insurance accountants and actuaries, 
has opened an office in the Insurance 
Exchange Building at San Francisco 
with Allen B. Doty, formerly manager 
of the Philadelphia office, in charge. 
The new branch is another step toward 
the completion of a chain of offices in 
every large insurance center. 





RAIN ASSOCIATION GROWS 

The Insurance Company of North 
America is the latest company to be 
elected to membership in the Rain In- 
surance Association, which was organ- 
ized a few months ago with three mem- 
bers. Important work is being under- 
taken by the association in its program 
for the coming year. 





JOINT CASUALTY MEETING 

A joint convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents will 
be held from September 25 to 28, in- 
clusive, at the Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid, N. Y 
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Manhattan Fire Rates 
Cut 1 P. C. for Alarm 


REDEMPTION OF <A_ PROMISE 








Action of Fire Insurance Exchange 
Fulfillment of Pledge Made to 
Commissioner Adamson in 1915 





“The recent action taken by the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange in re- 
ducing fire rates in that portion of the 
jorough of Manhattan in which the 
new fire alarm telegraph system has 
been installed is a redemption of a 
pledge made in 1915 to Fire Commis- 
sioner Adamson, who was in office at 
that time,” said Wiilis O. Robb, man- 
ager of the Exchange, to a representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter this 
week in speaking about the new rates 
now in effect. 


“In order to secure the necessary 
appropriation of $1,750,000 from the city 
for this splendid work a pledge was 
made to Mr. Adamson at that time that 
this reduction would take place. All 
told, about $3,000,000 to date has been 
spent in the installution of this new 
system, of which the city has con- 
tributed the appropriated amount.” 


The resolution to which Mr. Robb re- 
ferred, and which was adopted at a 
meeting of the Fire Insurance Exchange 
late last week, was as follows: “That 
on all new policies or renewals taking 
effect on or after August 10, 1922, 
whether on buildings or contents, and 
whether minimum-ruted or specifically 
rated, an allowance or reduction of 1% 
may be made at the counters of mem- 
bers from the final premium as com- 
puted under the rates and rules of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
this allowance to be known as the Pub 
lic Fire Alarm Allowance, and to apply 
to property located in the Borough of 
Manhattan south of Fort George ave- 
nue, Fairview avenue, Broadway and 
183d street produced to the Hudson 
River, including property on both sides 
of the said boundary streets.” 


Tribute to C. F. Shallcross 

Mr. Robb spoke to some length of the 
difficulties that were encountered when 
the new system was proposed in 1915. 
An investigation of the plan had to be 
made, the city administration inter- 
ested, plans carefully laid, and the 
securing of a promise of a rate reduc- 
tion in order to show the city that it 
would be justified to install the system 
in view of the large appropriation re- 
quired. When work was finally begun 
the entrance of the United States into 
the World War proved to be a serious 
handicap, as both labor and materials 
were hard to secure. The city admin- 
istration had also changed, which 
brought about the appointment of new 
city engineers who had to go over the 
plans. 

In bringing the new fire alarm system 
to a successful conclusion the highest 
tribute is given to Cecil F. Shallcross, 
the chairman of the committee of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
who investigated and reported upon the 
new system, In speaking about the 
successful outcome of his year’s work 
on the project, Clarence A. Ludlum, a 
former president of the board, said: 
“Few persons have any idea of the in- 
ertia which had to be overcome, the 
diplomacy which was necessary in deal- 
ing with the successive city administra- 
tions and the work required in connec- 
tion with the planning and completion 
of this splendid fire alarm service.” 

Reduction Amounts to $250,000 

“The amount of fire premiums col- 
lected in the territory affected by the 
reduction is approximately $25,000,000 
a year,” said Mr. Robb. “The reduc- 
tion, therefore, will amount to about 
$250,000. The total cost to date has 
been $3,000,000 and the city has appro- 
priated $1,750,000 in the construction of 
the new fire alarm system.” 

The saving to the citizens will amount 
to about 15% annually on the city’s in- 
vestment, The fire insurance companies 
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themselves have spent through the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters about 
$30,000 of their own money to bring 
about an improvement by which the 
premium income is reduced $250,000 a 
year, hoping that the reduction in losses 
will more than justify this expenditure 
and the loss of income. 

The new reduction in rates will prob- 
ably introduce into the rating of the 
city some inconvenience for fire insur- 
ance companies, as the reduction is too 
small to be made on the base rate. 





GRANT INTERIM LICENSE 





Kentucky Commissioner Issues Ruling 
to Make Expirations Uniform 
to Meet New Law 





James F. Ramey, Kentucky insurance 
commissioner, has issued a ruling al- 
lowing interim licenses for agents to 
be granted at pro-rata rates so as to 
bring all expirations on March 1, 1923. 
Thereafter all licenses will be issued 
at regular annual rates even when the 
period covered is less than one year. 
The ruling follows: 

Whereas by section 762a, sub-section 
16, Carroll’s Statutes of Kentucky, the 
license .of an insurance agent shall ex- 
pire on the first day of March in each 
year, and— 

Whereas agent’s licenses before the 
enactment of the statute supra ran 
for one year from date of issue— 

Now, in order to bring the expiry 
of agents’ licenses in agreement with 
the law, I have decided and do hereby 
so rule that I will issue an interim 
license expiring on March first, 1923, 
to all such agents that the companies 
will furnish a list of—and will accept 
for payment of the interim license in 
one lump sum from the company of 
every agent so listed by the company 
the pro rata portion of the annual fee 
for the period from the expiration of 
each license now in force to the first 
day of March, 1923. ; 

The name of any agent not appearing 
on the list to be furnished by the com- 


panies will be treated as new license 
which will expire on the first day of 
March, next, and the annual fee will 
be charged for same, 

Agents’ licenses issued on requisition 
dated subsequent to the date of the 
list to be furnished by the companies 
will expire on the first day of March, 
next, and the fee will be the full an. 
nual fee. 

In order to secure the advantages of 
the pro rata fee, companies. must fur- 
nish in the proposed list the name of 
every agent whose license it desires 
renewed which will expire before the 
first day of March, 1923. 

This method of bringing the expiry 
of agents’ licenses in agreement with 
the law will work no hardship upon 
any agent or company, as every agent 
whose name appears on the list fur- 
nished by the companies will pay only 
for the actual time his license is in 
force. 

Complete list must be sent in before 
August 31, accompanied by check 
covering pro rata fee from date of ex- 
piration until March first, 1928. No 
supplemental list will be accepted, 

Requisition for license of new agents 
must be accompanied by check for the 
full fee. 





The appointment of E. J, Sullivan as 
special agent for Louisiana has been 
announced by Dowdell Brown, manager 
of the Southern Department of the Com- 
mercial Union. Mr. Sullivan resigns as 
special agent for the Royal, which posi- 
tion he has held for several years under 
State Agent E. A. Chavanne. 





The Insurance Society of New York 
will hold its fall dinner meeting at 
the Hotel Astor Tuesilay evening, Oc- 
tober 24. Superintendent Stoddard will 
be the speaker. 





The Fuso Marine and Fire, Ltd., of 
Tokio, Japan, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association. 


JANE STREET FIRE 
STIRS UNDERWRITERS 


(Continued from page 1) 
remains to be seen just what kind of 
magnesium this particular storage com- 
prised, 

No Way of Knowing Actual Contents 

“Then there is another phase of the 
matter to be considered,” he continued, 
“that enters very largely into the ques- 
tion of actual liability. It is absolute 
ly impossible to determine the nature 
of the contents of any package stored 
in a warehouse. Inspectors can not go 
about and break open every package 
as the magnitude of the task alone 
would be too gigantic and, probably, not 
permissible. All that can be taken 
is the word and voucher of the storer 
himself. To determine the violation of 
the law, then, in such a case as the 
Jane street fire will be a difficult one 
indeed.” 

Despite these opinions, however, the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
has taken drastic action against two 
other storage warehouses in the city 
by removing them from its approved 


list. The reason given was that in 
one of the warehouses a supply of 
magnesium powder was found in vio- 


lation of law, and in the other which 
was operated by the Manufacturers’ 
Transit Company conditions were found 
which were in violation of the board’s 
regulations. The removal from the list 
of the latter company was because of 
the following conditions: 

1. Three employes of the Standard 
Importing Company at work on second 
floor unpacking wooden chair parts and 
assembling chairs. No representatives 
of warehouse in attendance. 

2. Storage of old lumber, empty chair 
cases, packing straw and other refuse 
on all floors, 

3. Water pails, mostly empty, partly 
obstructed and partly missing. 

4. Magnesium powder, formerly stored 


in violation of agreement, has been, re- 
moved. 

Removal of the Anchor Warehouse, 
Inc., from the list was because of stor- 
age of magnesium powder in violation 
of the law. 

Warehouses Being Inspected 

Fire Commissioner Thomas J. Dren- 
nan has ordered that all warehouses in 
the city shall be immediately inspected 
as a result of the Jane street fire, and 
the work has already commenced by a 
Squad of 500 officers and firemen. It 
violations are discovered owners will 
be summoned to court and the contents 
confiscated. 

At a conference in the City Hall late 
last week called by Mayor Hylan at 
which Commissioner Drennan, Acting 
Health Commissioner Frank _ J. Mon- 
aghan, Commissioner of Accountg Hirsh- 
field, and various fire chiefs were pres- 
ent, it was decided that laws and ordi- 
nances covering fire hazards should be 
Studied and strengthened. Commis- 
sioner Hirshfield suggested that ware- 
house owners should be compelled to 
file weekly or monthly sworn state. 
ments of the amount of inflammable 
materials stored in their warehouses. 
Violations would be punishable by im. 
prisonment. 

Claims Need Not Be Paid 

It is the opinion of some of the fire 
insurance agents that when the pres- 
ence of magnesium powder on the prem- 
ises of an assured is in violation of 
the law, and when a fire occurs and it 
can be proven that such a combustible 
material was on the premises at the 
time and unknown to the insurance 
companies, they may deny liability and 
refuse to pay the claim, in the event of 
loss. Should the fire, however, which 
might be caused by, or made more 
serious by the presence of magnesium 
powder, spread to the premises of other 
assureds who did not have any of the 
material stored on their premises, their 
insurance would in no way be nullified 
or affected on account of it. 
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Western Conference 
To Adopt New Rates 


CITIES RESTRICTED COVERAGE 








Chicago Agents Prepare Statement 
Tending to Show That Collision 
Experience Has Improved 





The Western Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference has decided to put 
into effect throughout the large cities 
in the conference territory the restrict- 
ed theft coverage embracing reduced 
rates. A meeting of the conference 
will be held this week to decide upon 
the date when the new rules will be- 
come effective. 


Following the refusal of the National 


Conference and the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters to en- 
dorse the recommendation of Chicago 
agents for a 30% reduction in collision 
rates, a committee of agents in Chicago 
prepared the following report of con- 
ditions there, which are alleged to be 
sufficiently improved over a year ago 
to warrant lower rates: 

“Prior to April, 1921, conditions re- 
garding automobile insurance in Chi- 
cago were deplorable. Notwithstanding 
advanced rates, several companies dis- 
continued writing, and many others 
were considering taking similar action. 
Reports showed an increase in the 
number of cars stolen. 

“Law enforcement officials and or- 
ganizations blamed the insurance inter- 
ests for the increase in theft of auto- 
mobiles, stating that their liberal form 
of insurance policies tempted many 
people to be careless in the prctection 
of their property, from their point of 
view, and general conditions were very 
unsatisfactory, making Chicago an at- 
tractive field for auto thieves. 


“A self-appointed committee was the 
result of these conditions, as the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters has con- 
sistently refused to assume jurisdiction 
over automobile insurance. The result 
was that 21 agencies in Chicago 
pledged themselves to underwrite as 
agents only, and earnestly and consci- 
entiously advocate the sale to their 
patrons of a restricted form of theft 
cover until it should have a fair trial 
on the private passenger cars in Chi- 
cago and Cook County. 

“At a joint session with the presi- 
dent of the Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference and the president of the 
Western Union, about April 11, 1921, 
and with the concurrence of the presi- 
dent of the Western Insurance Bureau, 
new forms and rates were promulgated 
on fire and theft. 

“During the year following, this com- 
mittee requested a reduction in rates 
on $50 and $100 deductible collision 
forms, a reduction of brokerage, a lim- 
itation of automobile representation, but 
no action was taken by the company 
Officials. 

Say Reduction is Justified 

“In June, 1922, figures were collectea 
from agents representing some 25 com- 
panies, which showed that the loss 
ratio on the fire and theft policies had 
been, very materially reduced, and had 
brought a profit to the companies. 
Also, that the rates on the $50 and $1900 
deductible collision insurance could be 
safely reduced at least 30 per cent, still 
leaving a profit for the companies, and 
as the conditions which led the Chicago 
local agents to request adoption of a 
restricted theft cover in Chicago haa 
been largely ameliorated, the form hav- 
ing served its purpose, a request was 
made that a more liberal form of theft 
policy be granted for Chicago and 
vicinity. 

“This request was made of the West- 
ern Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence in June, 1922, and on July 7, 1922, 
a letter was received from the presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive 
committee in which they stated: 

“We desire to further state that the 
executive committee adopted a resolu- 


tion providing for a reduction of 30 
per cent in $50 and $100 deductible col- 
lision rates, effective July 15, 1922. 
This, however, is subject to the govern- 
ing committee of the National Confer- 
ence, which involves only the concur- 
rence of the casualty companies, and 
which we have every reason to believe 
will be concurred in before that date.’ 

“The committee replied to this let- 
ter, reiterating their former request. 
On July 15, another letter was received 
from the same parties, in which they 
stated, after agreeing to a modification 
of theft rates and forms, they contin- 
ued as follows: 

“With respect to the reduction for 
collision coverage, we regret to advise 
that the governing committee of the 
National Conference, acting upon a 
recommendation of a sub-committee of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, 
and the National Rates Committee, did 
not concur in our recommendation, and 
as a substitute voted a reduction of 
15 per cent, if and when approved by 
the Western Automobile Conference. 

“While not meeting your views and 
those of some of the committee, the 
executive committee, under their obli- 
gations to the National Conference, had 
no alternative but to give such reduc- 
tion their approval. and trust your com- 
mittee will join with us in what seems 
to be the best interests of the business 
at the present time.’ 

“During the week which elapsed be- 
tween these two letters, and after send- 
ing a letter of explanation to each 
signer of the pledge, some of the mem- 
bers of these had obligated themselves 
to their customers and brokers on the 
30 per cent reduction on the $50 and 
$100 deductible clause. 

“Therefore, this meeting is called in 
all fairness to the members who signed 
this pledge, in order that they may be 
fully informed as to the facts and cir- 
cumstances pertaining to the situation, 
with the idea that matters be fully 
discussed in open meeting. 

“The committee, while feeling they 
have acted for the best interest of all, 
have been severely criticized by a few 
on account of their loyalty to each 
other and to the signers of this pledge, 
they have undoubtedly held the situa- 
tion in Chicago from becoming badly 
demoralized.” 





PITTSBURGH OFFICES MERGE 


Announcement has been made of the 
formation of a new corporation to be 
known as Benswanger, Hast & Herzog 
to handle insurance lines at Pittsburgh. 
Offices have been opened in the Cone- 
stoga Building, 7 Wood street, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Following the death of Edward Bens 
wanger, of Benswanger & Hast, Pitts- 
burgh agency, the surviving partner, 
A. M. Hast, immediately purchased the 
Benswanger interests and made plans 
to reorganize the agency. The new 
company results from a merger with 
Eugene Herzog & Company, successful 
life insurance writers for the North- 
western Mutual, of Milwaukee. This 
life business will be added to the other 
lines heretofore carried by Benswanger 
& Hast. A. M. Hast is president of 
the organization, Eugene Herzog, vice- 
president, Morton Herzog, treasurer, 
and A. Blumenthal, secretary. 
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Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA. 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 


sign of good insurance 
T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 
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Man”’— 
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within our power. 
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_ INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 11710 
UNITED STATES BRANOB: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1982. 
The real strength of an insurance com- 

pany is in the conservatism of its 4 

agement, and the management of TH 
ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 

the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY. Vice-President 
E. 8. jaR S, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 
% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Nation-Wide 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
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Linking Insurance 
And the Newspapers 


ENDLESS 





BENEFITS FOR BOTH 





H. S. Ives, in Address to Newspaper- 
men, Says Press and Insurance 
Should Awaken to Publicity 
Possibilities 


Henry S. Ives, secretary of the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, and 
formerly a newspaper man, plead for 
greater co-operation between the daily 
press and the insurance business in an 
address delivered last week before the 
National Editorial Association in con- 
vention at Missoula, Montana. Laying 
before the convention schemes of un- 
sound insurance that are being floated 
today and the dangers that beset the 
business as properly conducted, Mr. 
Ives described to his old associates 
how both the newspapers and the in- 
surance business can benefit through 
closer association. Hosts of interest- 
ing and valuable news stories for the 
press lay hidden in insurance chann?iIs, 
and insurance requires newspaper 
columns to lay before the public the 
true facts of the business. 

Mr. Ives said in part: 

“Leaving for a moment the subject 
of the menace to all from the attempts 
to socialize insurance, I would like to 
make reference in this connection to 
some matters which will have a more 
direct interest for you. For many years 
I was engaged in newspaper work, and 
since I have entered the insurance busi- 
ness to make a study of its processes 
and have had occasion to look back on 
my editorial experiences I am amazed 
at the lack-of attention paid to this key 
industry by both the public and the 
press. There hardly is a newspaper 
reader in the country who is not in 
some way or other directly concerned 
with the safety. stability and prosperity 
of this institution. 

“Life, fire, casualty, compensation, 
hail, windstorm, live stock, surety and 
the almost countless other forms of in- 
surance reach into every nook and cor- 
ner of the zountry, into every home, 
into every office, into every farm, into 
every hamlet, into every village, ‘into 
every city, into every industry, profes- 
sion and occupation. But strange as it 
may seem, this all-important service 
receives little general notice. You have 
your market pages and your financial 
pages, your sections devoted to banking 
and merchandising and other similar 
features, But it is only now and then 
that a stray item may be found in re- 
gard to insurance. This situation, how- 
ever, is distinctly not the fault of the 
press. For many years the insurance 
business has been so shrouded in mys- 
tery that the average man who buys 
indemnity and protection has only a 
vague notion of what he is paying for, 
what becomes of his premium deposit 
or how the insurance companies meet 
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their obligations. And because these 
things seem complicated and uninter- 
esting, because the payments and settle- 
ments are not daily affairs, as are bank- 
ing transactions; because they are in 
mind only when a bill comes or a loss 
is adjusted, it is difficult to arouse pub- 
lic interest in them. And I must admit 
that nothing has been done to correct 
this situation by those who sell insur- 
ance until very recently, but the move- 
ment in that direction should be of vital 
interest to all editors and publishers of 
America, for it is cnly through them 
that the attention of the people of this 
country properly can be focused on this 
key industry. 
An Insurance Man in Every District 
“In my opinion you are overlooking 
a great opportunity in not trying to 
take advantage of the vast opportunity 
now offered by the insurance field. The 
vendors of insurance already have be- 
gun to look for you. There is no com- 
munity which supports a newspaper 
which does not also support one or 
more insurance agents, brokers and so- 
licitors. Few of them ever use the 
columns of the local papers to explain 


what they have to sell or to tell the 
people anything concerning it. A mer- 
chant advertises his goods in detail, 


describes them, often tells where and 
how they were made and states prices. 

“The insurance agent who advertises, 
and he is in the almost invisible minor- 
ity, as a rule wastes his space by in- 
serting a meaningless business card or 
by the use of some prosaic device. Such 
an advertisement is an almost useless 
expenditure on the part of the adver- 
tiser and is worthless in the long run 


tS a Dt hh a at SS i 


to the paper publishing it, for it does 
not get results for its patron. Insur- 
ance advertising should combine ma- 
terial of an educational nature and a 
well thought out sales appeal. The 
mere statement that ‘safe, sound and 
secure’ insurance muy be obtained at 
a certain agency doesn’t mean any 
more to the reader than a similar state- 
ment would concerning a merchandise 
sale. The prospective buyer should be 
given an understandable description of 
the contracts which are offered, he 
should be enlightened as to their use- 
fulness and advised as to their cost. 
Intelligent Advertising Lacking 

“The business itself could be ex- 
plained in a broad and comprehensive 
manner, the basic principles of the par- 
ticular indemnity system’ exploited 
could be set forth, the methods used in 
arriving at just and equitable charges 
could be touched upon and the public 
could be informed generally as_ to 
sound, solvent and sécure methods of 
protection. In my opinion if the ejitors 
and publishers of the country would 
make an effort to enlist the support of 
the local agents in a_ well-conceived 
advertising program along the lines I 
have briefly indicated, much good could 
be accomplished for the American peo- 
ple, who, because of their dense ignor- 
ance concerning the processes of insur- 
ance, easily may be misled by those 
who are trying to socialize it as a foun- 
dation for the structure of general pub- 
lic ownership. 

“The only way in which this anti- 
democratic propaganda succesfully can 
be controverted is through the news- 
paper, and I am astonished that this 
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almost limitless field has for so long 
been neglected by those interested, | 
might also add that there are thousands 
of readers who could be interested in 
insurance news; in fact there ought to 
be just as many as are interested in 
banking news and the news of other 
financial operations. The insurance 
press of the country fairly teems with 
information which never tinds its way 
into the secular press, but which often 
is of vital importance to the vast army 
of insurance purchasers. Reaching this 
class through the news columns ought 
to stimulate not only the present apa- 
thetic news sources, but insurance ad- 
vertising to a very much greater de- 
gree. It seems that the press has over- 
looked insurance, but it also is true 
that insurance has cverlooked the press 
to an astonishing and even greater de- 
gree. A remedy for this situation, how- 
ever, is at hand, and I am of the opinion 
that within the next decade the papers 
of the country, city and rural, will be 
devoting as much space to the interests 
of legitimate insurance as they now do 
to the interests of legitimate banking, 
and that insurance advertising will 
equal, if it does not actually exceed, 
other advertising of this class.” 


NEW FEDERAL LAW BUREAU 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce announces that a new sec- 
tion dealing with insurance laws in 
foreign countries has been, installed in 
the bureau’s division of commercial 
laws. This new section will deal with 
all forms of commercial insurance other 
than marine insurance on hulls. 
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OU will naturally compare this saving 

and service with the many cases where 

you automatically recall quite the oppo- 
site conditions. Here there was sufficient cov- 
erage; a detailed to-date record; a satisfactory 
proof of loss; serious misfortune averted; the 
money is in the bank “pronto”; prompt re- 
sumption of business; a fire forgot. 


In hundreds of cases the greatest satisfaction 
in the agent or broker’s business life comes 
with the realization that his interest in his 
client’s welfare impelled him to recommend 
a Lloyd-Thomas appraisal kept alive and con- 
stantly usable by the Maintenance Service. 
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RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 
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ILLINOIS ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
Electrotypers Nickelsteeltypers Designers Engravers 


Temporary Address 


-380 South Clinton Street 
Chicago 


April 18, 1933. 
Lloyd-Thomas Company, 
1128 Wileon Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


In May 1920 we employed your company to furnish a 
detailed appraieal of our machinery, equipment and 
office fixtures. 


On March 15th, 1933, the building in which we were 
tenants was completely destroyed by fire and our 
safe including records, books of account and inven- 
tories, and even our appraisal report were buried 
in the debris. 


Your office immediately came to our assistance and 
by producing your details of the appraisal with the 
supplementary summaries, kept up to date through 
your maintenance service, conclusively proved our 
replacement values and also the sound values in 4 
manner acceptable to the insurance adjusters, thus 
enabling us to promptly adjust our loss. 


We take this opportunity of thanking you for the 
service rendered and when we again resume business 
will wieh to have a Lloyd-Thomas appraisal. 


Yours very truly, 


PPI. 
any 
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Wocden Shingle Roofs 
Hurt Ocean Resorts 


ARVERNE FIRE AN EXAMPLE 





Report in N. F. P. A. Quarterly Points 
Out Danger in Congested Seaside 
Suburban Town 





The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation “Quarterly” contains an analyti- 
cal report on the Arverne fire which 
destroyed nearly $2,000,000 of property 
at a suburban seashore resort. Follow- 
ing is the story as prepared by fire 
inspection experts: 

Starting from a carelessly thrown 
cigarette or match, 13% acres of the 
Rockaways, a summer resort for 
Greater New York, were wiped clear 
by fire in a period of less than five 
hours on June 15. Investigation made 
by the city fire marshal indicates that 
workmen on the upper stories of the 
one to three-story Hotel Nautilus were 
smoking. The evidence was that a 
small fire started on the roof of the 
one-story section below the point where 
the men were working. An attempt by 
employes and others to extinguish the 
fire was unsuccessful and the fire de- 
partment was notified by telephone. 
The captain of the first company ar- 
riving found this large frame hotel 
burning fiercely on all floors. Two hy- 
drants located just opposite the build- 
ing could not be used because of the 
intense heat and a more distant hy- 
drant was used by the company. 

Two lines of hose were laid out and 
an attempt made to wet down the ad- 
joining buildings and to fight the fire 
in the Hotel Nautilus. It was quickly 
recognized that the fire was beyond the 
stage of an individual building fire and 
was spreading to the adjoining frame 
buildings. A fourth alarm was turned 
in by the captain; in addition to the 
response of the five engine and two 
ladder companies in the immediate 
vicinity of the fire, this called apparatus 
from other parts of the Borough of 
Queens and brought acting chief of the 
department, Joseph B. Martin, from 
Manhattan. Aid was also rendered by 
volunteer companies from Nassau Coun- 
ty. Starting at 5:15 by 6 o’clock the 
fire had reached such headway that it 
was impossible for apparatus arriving 
from the mainland to pass along the 
Boulevard, which was at the extreme 
leeward side of the fire. 

The majority of the buildings in the 
area burned were a good class of two 
to three-story frame dwellings with con- 
siderable open space between buildings. 
In the block to the east and extending 
over several blocks beyond were one- 
story small area bungalows built in 
rows with only a few feet of separa- 
tion. Some of these were of frame con- 
struction and some of frame with stucco 
exteriors. All of the buildings in the 
area had wooden shingle roofs. 

The magnitude of the fire in its 
origin was directly due to the size of 
the frame hotel. The fire company 
which normally would have been the 
first to respond, and several of the 
companies which would have been early 
on the ground, were out of their sta- 
tions at the remains of a fire that had 
occurred early in the day in another 
part of the Rockaways. This slight 
delay in getting to work on the fire and 
concentrating apparatus probably had 
little to do with the magnitude of this 
‘first fire, as there undoubtedly was a 
delay in transmitting of the alarm by 
telephone and the building was of such 
character that. with any slight delay 
a fire would quickly assume large pro- 
portions. It is probable that earlier re- 
sponse of other companies would have 
aided the first companies arriving to 
hold the fire to the Nautilus Hotel and 
one or more of the adjoining buildings 
which were directly exposed. Before 
the second and third companies to ar- 
rive had gotten into operation, flying 
brands from the burning building had 





been carried by the high wind to 
shingled roofs to the north of the Hotel 
Nautilus. The rapidity of the spread 
of the fire by these flying brands was 
such that the second company to ar- 
rive, which had located approximately 
one block from the fire, Was soon sur- 
rounded by burning buildings and it 
wags impossible to remove the engine, 
which had to be abandoned. 

Other companies, which had located at 
Beach 59th and Beach 60th streets, the 
two boundary streets of the original 
fire, were forced to leave and abandon 
their hose, barely saving the engines. 
The numerous buildings ignited by the 
flying brands and the high wind made 
the heat in the path of the fire intense 
and prevented any fire fighting except 
along the edges. Upon the arrival of 
Chief Martin, additional companies 
were called from Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn and attempts made to surround the 
fire. It was impossible to pass in front 
of the fire, but towards eight o’clock 
the wind died down, thus restricting 
the spread of flying brands. Early in 
the stages of the fire efforts were made 
by householders te wet down the roofs 
of buildings using pails and garden hose 
and Chief Martin instructed occupants 
to take brooms and sweep the embers 
from the roofs as they fell. 

The fire burnt itself out, as beyond 
the Rockaway Beach Boulevard and the 
Long Island Railroad tracks there were 
only a few buildings, most of which 
were destroyed. The flying brands even 
ignited a barge in the Bay more than 
a half a mile away. A total of 141 
boarding houses, hotels, private homes 
and bungalows were destroyed with an 
estimated loss of approximately 
$2.000,000. 

Few features of prominence were 
brought out in this great fire other 
than the known conflagration hazard 
of wooden shingle roofs. That it was 
not of more serious consequence was 
due to the general character of summer 
resort places, which extend along the 
seashore and are of narrow width, 
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which, with the prevailing direction of 
the wind from the ocean usually limits 
the fire to a swath across the occupied 
area instead of lengthwise. A shifting 
of the wind to a direction parallel to 
the ocean front would have involved 
the entire area and, due to the fact 
that all this section is surrounded by 
water, there would have been consider- 
able loss of life. It is evident from 
this and other fires in frame summer 
resort sections that the wooden shingle 
roofs must be eliminated before such 
districts can be considered ag reason- 
ably safe as places for the congrega- 
tion of large crowds. The magnitude 
of the original fire is an argument 
against the present practice in sea- 
shore resorts of constructing extensive 
hotels of frame, as even without the 
shingle roofs, a number of buildings 
directly exposed by the hotel would 
have become involved. 





FIREMAN’S FUND JUBILEE 
i Jscanianes 
Western Department Fifty Years Old; 
T. S. Chard, Original Manager, Has 
Had Only Two Successors 





The Fireman’s Fund is publishing 
this month in the “Record” the follow- 
ing description of the management of 
the Western Department during the 
fifty years of its history: 

Nine months after the Chicago con- 
flagration a 27-year-old special agent, 
already marked by his ability, opened 
an office at 177 Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, and hung on the wall a commis- 
sion of authority designating him, 
Thomas S. Chard, as manager of a new 
department of the Fireman’s Fund. He 
started work with a total field and 
office force of three men. 

This, the Western Department, found- 
ed and carried to success on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal fidelity of the local 
agents and the company, is the first 
subdivision of the Fireman’s Fund to 
attain a golden jubilee. In fifty years 
the original manager has had only two 


successors: Mr. Marshall, now vice- 
president, and Mr. Chapman, the in- 


cumbent. 

Today the Western Department is a 
great unit in the Fireman’s Fund and 
the Home Fire and Marine, 

When Mr. Chard became manager, 
he had under him J. P. Black, speciaz 
agent and adjuster; Thomas C. Good- 
man, daily report clerk, and George 
W. Dunn, bookkeeper. At the close of 
1872 there were 168 agencies reporting. 

Manager Chapman, carrying contin- 
ued success to new levels, today heads 
a departmental force, managerial, field 
and office, whose total is but one short 
of that number: 167, including the 
Hawkeye & Des Moines Department. 

Mr. Chard, who had been in the 
western field since 1869 as special 
agent for the Eastern Department, then 
with headquarters in New York, was 
given jurisdiction over ten states in his 
commission and soon had fifteen, in- 
cluding New York, part of New Eng- 
land, some South Atlantic states and 
the west as far as Colorado. The 
growth of the company has caused some 
of the states to be assigned to de- 
partments established since, but the 
Western Department today embraces 
fifteen states and two provinces. 

Compare the figures for 1872 and 
1922: capital, then $300,000; now, 
$3,000,000; total admitted assets, $619,- 
221.48, against assets of $21,871,750.22 
in 1922; reserve for unearned premiums, 
$192,174.74 then, $11,374,350.63 now. 
The parallel is a lesson in confidence, 
service and .the good will of local 
agents, past and present, to whom 
thanks are rendered. 





HOMESTEAD FIRE ORGANIZED 

A new insurance company, the Home- 
stead Fire, has been incorporated in 
Maryland with a capital of $250,000. 
Richard Williams, New York and Balti- 
more banker, is the president; Jacob 
Gross, of Post & Creighton, insurance 
agents, vice-president; and W. J. 
Seward, vice-president of the Overlea 
Bank of Baltimore, treasurer, 


Details of Greek 
Scuttling Decision 


HOW MORTGAGEES GOT AWARD 





British Justice Finds That Insurers 
May Not Deny Liability for Fraud 
Unknown to Mortgagees 





Nothing more interesting has come 
to the attention of loss department 
heads here for several months than the 
suits tried in the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion in England by the owners of lost 
Greek vessels against marine under- 
writers which culminated in verdicts 
against the marine risk underwriters 
for the benefit of the mortgagees who, 
it was proved, were innocent of knowl- 
edge of the fraudulent destruction of 
the vessels. These suits attract atten- 
tion beyond the marine insurance field 
for they involve the question of mort- 
gagee interest, and are as startling in 
setting precedents against which un- 
derwriters must protect themselves as 
the famous McCardie case of last 
August in the British courts. A short 
summary of the case was published in 
The Eastern Underwriter recently but 
the accompanying review goes, more in 
detail into the justice’s line of rea- 
soning. 

Following is a legal review of one 
of the Greek steamer scuttling cases 
taken from the Law Supplement of 
“The Policy-Holder’”: 

A Greek steamer owned by a Mr. 
Angelis was sunk in the Mediterranean. 
The plaintiffs were sole mortgagees, 
but the defendants all of them agreed 
in resisting the claims under their 
policies on the grounds (1) that the 
steamer had been deliberately cast 
away; and (2) that as the mortgage 
of the plaintiffs had never been regis- 
tered in Greece they had no right to 
sue. 

The case was a long one involving 
a lot of evidence. This included (a) 
evidence of the plaintiffs providing 
funds to enable the steamer to be built 
on the security of a mortgage; (b) ex- 
pert evidence on the deterioration in 
value of the steamer: in May, 1920, she 
was worth £410,000, in February, 1921 
—the time of the loss—she was worth 
£105,000; (c) that the demand for 
shipping at a premium in 1920 had fal- 
len rapidly, and there was difficulty in 
finding employment for this type of 
vessel; (d) that on her voyage she was 
taking a course much, nearer the coast 
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than usual, which the captain account- 
ed for by the fact of rough weather, 


but evidence was given that. in fact 
at that time the seas were calm. 
Case Raised Five Questions 

Mr. Justice Greer, in giving judg- 


ment, first considered the terms of the 
various policies, and mentioned that 
the action raised five questions:—(1) 
Had the plaintiffs established that the 
loss of the steamer was due to her 
striking a mine? (2) If the loss was 
not due to her striking a mine, had, it 
been affirmatively established that it 
was due to some act of the master or 
crew with the authority of the owner? 
(3) Had the plaintiffs an insurable in- 
terest? (4) If so, what was the extent 
of that interest? (5) If the vessel was 
wilfully cast away, was that a defense 
against the claim of innocent mortga- 
gees? He had come to the conclusion 
that the loss was not caused by a mine 
or other warlike appliance, and that 
would entitle the war risk underwriters 
to judgment with costs. 

His Lordship then dealt at length 
with the facts. He said that when the 
policies were taken out the vessel waa 
not over-insured, but the trading of the 
vessel was very unfortunate and re- 
sulted in a loss to the owner, As early 
as November, 1920, he was in financial 
difficulties. On the night of February 
19, 1921, the vessel was taking an un 
usual course. The captain had ex- 
plained that by saying that he was 
seeking to avoid bad weather, but he 
(his Lordship) was satisfied that in say- 
ing that the captain was saying what 
was untrue, and was trying to deceive 
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the Court. The evidence of the look- 
out Man was most unsatisfactory, and 
80 was that of the engineer. 


Vessel Was Cast Away 


Then came the question whether she 
had been deliberately sunk under in- 
structions from the owner. As the case 
had been presented there were really 
only two possible causes for the sink- 
ing of this vessel. either she had struck 
a mine or she had been deliberately 
cast away. He was bound, very reluc- 
tantly, to come to the conclusion that 
the vessel was cast away. There was 
no reason why the master or crew 
should sink the vessel against the will 
of the owner, and, on the other hand, 
the owner had a strong financial motive 
for wishing her to sink; and he (his 
Lordship) was forced to the conclusion 
that the vessel was sunk with the con- 
nivance and by the orders of the owner. 

On the question whether the plain- 
tiffs had an insurable interest he held 
on the facts that they were parties 
whom it might concern, and whom it 
was intended to benefit when the policy 
was taken out, and they therefore had 
an interest (Boston Fruit Company v. 
British and Foreign, etce., Company 
[1906] A.C., 336). 

Then it was contended that as Greek 
law did not recognize an unregistered 
mortgage the plaintiffs could not re- 
cover. But the interest of the plaintiffs 
really arose under an English agreement 
that the owner would grant a mort- 
gage to the plaintiffs, and that agree- 
ment could have been enforced in the 
English Courts. 

Next came the question of the extent 
of the plaintiffs’ interest. The original 
mortgage was to cover a sum not ex- 
ceeding £145,000, but there had since 
been a consolidation agreement; and, 
looking at all the documents, and re- 
membering that the interest to be con- 
sidered was not that existing at the 
date of the policy, but that at the date 
of the loss, he held that the plaintiffs 
were entitled to recover the whole of 
their claim. 

Acted as Though Two Policies Existed 


The remaining question was whether, 
when there was only one policy taken 
out to protect all whom it might con- 
cern, and the owner, one of the parties 
concerned, had the ship cast away with- 
out any connivance on the part of an 
innocent mortgagee, who was another 
party concerned, the claim of the 
mortgagee was not barred by the fraud 
of the owner. On that question he felt 
that there might be much to be said, 
but as the law stood he was bound by 
the decision of the Court of Appeal in 
Small v. United Kingdom Insurance 
({1897] 2 Q. B., 211). Counsel for the 
defendants had contended that the ma- 
terial part of that decision was obiter, 
but he could not read it so. He must 
treat the case as if there had been 
two independent policies, one for the 


owner and one for the mortgagees, and 
must hold that, though the owner might 
be barred by his fraud, the plaintiffs 
could still recover, 
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The editor of The Eastern Under- 
writer and myself were sitting at lunch 
the other day discussing the respective 
merits of stock company casualty in- 
surance and the mutuals. 

“What's your opinion,” he asked. 

“Well,” said I, “the mutual scheme 
looks to me much like the workings 
of a democracy—the idea is all right, 
provided it’s kept small enough.” 

A little democracy consisting of rea- 
sonably intelligent persons can be very 
successful, but when you increase its 
size to large proportions, look out. For 
politicians arise, greed is aroused and 
after that what’s known as the common 
pee-pul (let’s call them the _ policy- 
holders) are apt to get a raw deal on 
occasion and sometimes oftener than 
that. 

A tight little mutual casualty company 
that is organized to really serve its 
members and looks carefully after tne 
moral hazard issue, often succeeds, but 
it isn’t apt to stay little. 

The president and board of directors 
read the annual statements of the big 
stock companies and in the words of 
the foolish man in the scriptural para- 
ble, they begin to have a hankering not 
perhaps to literally “tear down their 
barns,” but at least to “build greater” 
and so they increase their soliciting 
force, contract for, large newspaper and 
magazine space, blow their horns 
mightily, and try to go their competi- 
tors one, if not two or more better in 
the battle for more business. 

The question of moral and physical 
hazards are then frequently given 
scant attention, the “lid is off’ and as 


Increasing Fires 
-Due to Negligence 


MALICIOUSNESS IS A_ FACTOR 


New York Fire Board Inspector Says 
Carelessness is Too Manifest in 
People Today 








While the number of fires in, Greater 
New York these days is not noticeably 
above the average, the publicity that 
certain newspapers of a semi-jingo type 
are giving to them might convey the 
impression that otherwise might be the 
case. New York City has the greatest 
fire department of any metropolis in 
the world but politics always has its 
hand in criticizing it in one way or 
another. 

Although the efficency of New York’s 
fire department has handled the situa- 
tion in its usual capable manner as 
far as extinguishing fires is concerned 
it is pointed out that a considerable 
number of the recent conflagrations has 
been due entirely to negligence and 
carelessness on the part of the peor’ 
and also a deliberate attempt to swindle 
the insurance companies themselves. 

A Forcible Illustration 

In the bulletin of fire alarms, re 
ported by the New York Fire Patrol 
for the single evening of July 20, for 
example, out of seventeen alarms in the 
Borough of Brooklyn three were from 
purely malicious purposes, four through 
carelessness, and two from automobile 
accidents, also due to the latter cause. 
Out of twenty-three alarms in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan there were about 
the same proportion. In other nights 
of the month, thus far, the average 
has been about the same. As everyone 
knows now the great storage house fire 
in West Twelfth street, Manhattan, 
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has often becn the case, the whole 
scheme sudilenly explodes, leaving a 
lot of solemn, scared and scarred poli- 
cyholders to settle their losses as best 
they may. 

At least that’s the way it looks to an 
innocent bystander like myself. 

“Then you're all for an oligarchy in- 
stead of a representative form of gov- 
ernment?” said the editor. 

“Sure,” I replied, “if it’s decently 
managed, for it seems to me that in 
spite of the constitution of a so-called 
free people, there is finally apt to be 
more misrepresentation in the halls 
of legislation than a reflection of the 
real minds and desires of the masses 
and if you don’t believe it, read the 
front pages and the editorials in the 
daily newspapers. In the long sus- 
tained and successful operations of a 
real business corporation, the stock- 
holders may at times be selfish and 
seek primarily to serve their own ends, 
but they finally come to see that the 
public they serve are apt to occasionally 
call for a reckoning and the powers 
that be, realize that if the merchan- 
dise or service they offer isn’t kept at 
a high grade level and sold for a rea- 
sonable price, the whole edifice will 
go to pot in about seven days-—-Am I 
right?” 

And the editor laughed and said he 
guessed I was. 
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was caused by an explosion of mag. 
nesium powder which had been stored 
there contrary to the fire laws. 

In speaking of this matter, J. C. For- 
syth, chief inspector of the electrical 
department of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, said this week that 
there was an alarming tendency of fires 
being caused through criminal negtn- 
gence on the part of the people. 
Believes Junior Fire League Fine Idea 

“The proposal of the organization of 
a Junior Fire League, or whatever it 
may be called, as a result of this exhi- 
bition, would be a very fine thing in- 
deed,” said Mr. Forsyth. ‘And in my 
opinion, it would be successful. Boys 
always like to be doing something. 
They would feel proud in belonging 
to an organization of that kind. The 
Boy Scouts of America may be taken as 
an example. It has done wonders for 
juvenile America, And if this proposed 
Junior Fire League maintains good dis- 
cipline as it should, and it could do 
it, then it will be a splendid asset to 
New York’s fire department and be of 
considerable help in promoting the 
move for fire ie amesaysneeall 


25 FIRES LAST WEEK 

Twenty-five fires were reported last 
week by the Committee on Losses and 
Adjustments of the New York. Board 
of Fire Underwriters on the list of 
“What is Burning?” As is customary, 
both in jokes and real life the ladies 
dresses, coats and suit trades suffer 
most heavily from fire losses. Of the 
twenty-five fires eleven were in those 
three lines alone. The fire marshal is 
investigating one of the eleven. Per- 
haps it is purely a coincidence that 
the cloak and suit business should 
suffer predominantly but if so it is the 
part of wisdom for agents to be care- 
ful of moral standings when handling 
applications on such risks. 
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Text of Amended 
S. B. Bill of Lading 


CONTAINS SHIPPERS’ BENEFITS 


Shipping Board Compromises With 
Hague Rules and Includes Fea- 
tures Meeting With Approval 





The United States Shipping Board 
has furnished The Eastern Underwriter 
with an advance proof of the new Dill 
of lading which has been approved for 
operators in Shipping Board services. 
It is called the “North Atlantic U. K. 
Port Bill of Lading,”’ with the added 
statement that the general clauses in 
this bill of lading are used in all Ship- 
ping Board bills of lading. The general 
clauses embrace, among other features, 
the amendments recently mentioned 
based on the principles embodied in 
The Hague Rules of 1921. 

As Shipping Boare vessels are likely 
to participate largely in the transpor- 
tation of America cargo, especially if 
the Subsidy Bill is passed by Congress, 
it is important that marine underwrit- 
ers be acquainted fully with the pro- 
visions to be contained in contracts of 
carriage between shippers and carriers. 
Following is a copy of the new bill of 
lading, with the London clauses omitted 
and also the clause pertaining to the 
shipment of explosives: 


Text of New Bill 


Received, in apparent good order and_condi- 


OO; DO csciccccin to be transported by the 
PRIROTICER 665 se:scnes Cy ROO from the port 
WP asneenaie and boutid £68 .iccscoces with lib- 
erty to call at any port or ports in or out of 
the customary route, or failing shipment by 
said vessel, by a subsequent vwessel, the fol- 


ONE GUNNS ns i dictcnvsccheccs , being marked 
and numbered as per margin (quality, quantity, 
gauge, weight, measurement, contents, and 
value unknown) and to be delivered in like 
good order and condition at the port of ........ 
or as near thereunto as the vessel may safely 
get unto (Notify or to 
his or their assigns, on payment of freight and 
charges thereon in cash without deduction, 
credit, or discount, immediately on discharge 
of the goods at the rate as per margin, unless 
prepaid (all collect freights under this bill of 
lading, including any short paid freight, shall 
be converted at the current sight rate of ex- 
change at New York on the date the vessel 
enters customs at the port of discharge, and 
upon the following terms and conditions: 

The vessel shall have liberty to sail with 
or without pilots, to tow and to be towed, and 
to assist vessels in all places and in all situa- 
tions and to take any measures deemed ad- 
visable by the master for the purpose of saving 
life and/or property; to convey goods in craft 
and/or lighters to and from the vessel at the 
risk of the owner of the goods; and in case 
the vessel shall put into a port of refuge, or 
for any cause fail to proceed in the ordinary 
course Of her voyage, to transship the goods 
to their destination, dispatching notice thereof 
to the consignee, if named herein (at destina- 
tion named), and otherwise to the shipper. 
Neither the vessel, her owner nor agent vhali 
be liable for loss or damage resulting from: 
Act of God; perils, dangers, and accidents of 
the sea or other navigable waters; fire, from 
any cause or wheresoever occurring; barratry 
of master or crew; enemies, pirates, or robbers; 
arrest or restraint of princes, rulers, or people, 
or seizure under legal process; fumigation under 
governmental orders; riots, strikes, lockouts, or 
stoppage of labor; saving or attempting to 
save life or property at sea; inherent vice, 
nature, defect, or change of character of the 
goods; insufficiency or absence of marks, num- 
bers, address or description; explosion, bursting 
of boilers, breakage of shafts, or any. latent de- 
fects in hull, machinery, or appurtenances, or 
unseaworthiness of the vessel, whether existing 
at the time of shipment or at the beginning 
ot the voyage, provided the owners shall have 
exercised due diligence to make the vessel 
seaworthy, properly manned, equipped and sup- 
plied. Except when caused by negligence on 
the part of the vessel, neither the vessel, her 
owner nor agent, shall be liable for loss ot 
damage resulting from: Heat, frost, decay, 
putrefaction, rust, sweat, breakage, leakage, 
drainage, ullage, vermin, or by explosion ot 
any of the goods, whether shipped with or 
without disclosure of their nature; nor for risk 
of craft, hulk, or transshipment; nor for any 
loss or damage caused by the prolongation of 
the voyage. 

General average shall be payable according 
to York-Antwerp Rules, 1890, and as to matters 
not therein provided, according to the laws 
and customs of the port of New York. If the 
owners shall have exercised due diligence to 


make the vessel in all respects seaworthy and 
properly manned, equipped, and supplied, it is 
hereby agreed that in case of danger, damage, 
or disaster resulting from faults or errors in 
navigation, or in the management of the vessel, 
or from 
vessel, 


defects in the 
appurtenances, or 


any latent or other 
her machinery or 


from unseaworthiness, whether existing at the 
time of shipment or at the beginning of the 
voyage (provided the latent or other defect or 
the unseaworthiness was not discoverable by 
the exercise of due diligence), the shippers, 
consignees, and/or owners of the cargo shall 
nevertheless pay salvage and any _ special 
charges incurred in respect of the cargo, and 
shall contribute with the shipowner in general 
average to the payment of any sacrifices, losses 
or ‘expenses of a general average nature that 
may be made or incurred for the common benefit 
or to relieve the adventure from any common 
peril. 
Harter Act Provisions 


1. This shipment is subject to all the terms 
and provisions of, and all the exemptions from 
liability contained in, the act of Congress of 
the United States, approved on the 13th day 
ot February, 1893, and entitled “‘An Act relating 
to the Navigation of Vessels, etc.’’ This ship- 
ment is subject to the provisions of sections 
4281-4286, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. . 

2. The value of each package shipped here- 
under does not exceed two hundrea and fi.ty 
dollars ($250), unless otherwise stated herein, 
on which basis the freight is adjusted, and 
the vessel’s liability shall in no case exceed 
that sum or the invoice value (including 
freight charges, it paid, and including duty, 
if paid, and not returnable), whichever shall 
be the least, unless a value in excess thereof 
be specially declared, and stated herein, and 
extra itreight as may be agreed upon, paid. 
Any partial loss or damage for which the car- 


tier may be liable shall be adjusted prorata - 


on the above basis. 

3. The vessel shall have a lien on the goods 

for all freights and charges, and also for all 
fines or damages which the vessel or cargo may 
incur or suffer by reason of the illegal, incor- 
rect, or insufficient marking, numbering, or 
addressing of packages or description of their 
contents. 
4. If the vessel be prevented from reaching 
her destination by quarantime, conditions of 
weather or surf, shallow water, war, or civil 
disturbances, the carrier may discharge the 
goods into any depot or lazaretto, under suit- 
able, available protection, dispatching notice 
thereof to the consignee if named herein (at 
destination named), and otherwise to the 
shipper, and such discharge shall be deemed a 
final delivery under this contract and all the 
expenses incurred on the goods shall be a lien 
thereon. 

5. The vessel may commence discharging im- 
mediately on arrival and discharge continu- 
ously, any custom of the port to the contrary 
notwithstanding; the collector of the port being 
authorized to grant a general order for dis- 
charge immediately on arrival, and if the goods 
be not taken from alongside by the consignee 
directly they come to hand in discharging the 
vessel, the master or vessel’s agent to be at 
liberty to enter and land the goods, or put 
them into craft, or store at the risk and ex- 
pense of the owner of the goods, dispatching 
notice thereof to the consignee, if named herein 
(at destination named), and otherwise to the 
shipper, when the goods shall be deemed de- 
livered, and vessel’s responsibility ended, but 
the vessel to have a lien on such goods until 
the payment of all costs and charges so in 
curred. 

6. Full freight 1s payable on 
sound goods, but no freight 
increase in bulk or weight 
absorption of water during the voyage. Freight 
payable on weight is to be paid on gross 
weight landed from vessel, unless otherwise 
herein provided, or unless the carrier elects 
to take the freight on bill of lading weight. 
Freight prepaid will not be returned after the 
goods have been loaded on the vessel, goods 
and/or vessel lost or not lost. If, on a sale of 
the goods for freight and charges, the proceeds 
fail to cover said freight and charges, the 
shall be entitled to recover the differ- 
ence from the shipper and/or consignee. 

7. Goods on wharf awaiting shipment or 
delivery are at shipper’s risk of loss or dam- 
age not happening through the fault or negli- 
gence of the owner, master, agent, or manager 
of the vessel, any custom of the port to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

8 This bill of lading, duly 


damaged or un- 
is due on any 
caused by the 


indorsed, shall 
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Asks Reintroduction 
Of Gross Premiums 
For Re-insurance 


OSTERGAARD’S 





0. PROPOSALS 


Says Net System Has Worked Demor- 
alization Among Re-Insurance 
Companies in Scandinavia 


By 0. OSTERGAARD, 
Dana Re-Insurance Co. 


I hope this Congress will form a com- 
mittee which will put forward proposals 
for improvement. This committee 
should in my opinion consist of one or 
two members from every country, rep- 
resenting direct insurers’ as well as re- 
insurers’ interests, and they should in 


be surrendered to the vessel’s agent in ex- 
change for delivery order. 4 

9. Master porterage of the delivery of the 
cargo is to be done by the agents of the vessel; 
the expenses thereot together with tonnage 
and shed dues, canal tolls, and charges are to 
be paid by the receivers of the cargo. 

10. Vessel shall not be liable for: Splits, 
shakes, chafing or breakage of lumber or logs; 
damage to metal in slabs, bars, ingots, rods, 
hoops, plates, ete.; or damage to or loss of any 
articles shipped loos@ and/or in bundles; loss of 
broken pieces of same, or for their respective 
marks; damage to fragile goods or goods not 
properly packed. Repacking and _ recoopering 
shall be done at the expense of the goods unless 
required ag the result of the vessel’s megli- 
gence. 

11. Notice of loss, damage, or delay must be 
given in writing to the vessel’s agent within 
thirty (30) days after the removal of the goods 
irom the custody of the vessel, or, in case of 
failure to make delivery within thirty (30) 
days after goods should have been delivered: 
Provided, That notice of apparent loss or dam- 
age must be given before the goods are removed 
from the custody of the vessel, and proper 
notation made on the receipt given to the 
vessel for the goods shall constitute the notice 
herein required. Written claim for loss, dam- 
age, or delay must be filed with the vessel’s 
agent within six (6) months after giving such 
written notice. Unless notice is given and 
claim filed as above provided, neither the ves- 
sel, her owner, or agent shall be liable. No 
suit to recover for loss, damage, delay, or 
failure to make delivery shall be maintained 
unless instituted within one year after the 
giving of written notice as provided herein. 

In accepting this bill of lading, the shipper, 
owner and consignee of the goods and the 
holder of the bill of lading agree to be bound 
hy all of its stipulations, exceptions, and con- 
ditions, whether written, printed, or stamped, 
fully as if they were all signed by said 
shipper, owner, consignee, or holder, any local 
customs or privileges to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


as 
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the first instance entertain the best 
possible arrangement for the distribu- 
tion of risks through co-insurance and 
re-insurance. In considering these ideas 
they will not be able to elude the 
reintroduction of the gross system, and 
we Scandinavians ought to take this 
up. It was in Scandinavia that the nec 
system arose, was developed, and 
spread; it has been adopted everywhere 
and has led to the same demoralization 
everywhere. 

At the Liverpool Underwriters’ 120th 
annual meeting on January 30, the 
spokesman showed two ways for im- 
proving the present deplorable condi- 
tions. The first one was that there 
should be more co-operation between 
the insurers; the other was with regard 
to the commission business. Certain 
companies, he said, accept very large 
insurances, especially hull insurances, 
with the intention of laying off the 
greater part of the risk by re-insur- 
ances. They thereby reckon with com- 
mission on the risks laid off. If these 
companies would reduce their business 
considerably they would help to carry 
through an improvement in the present 
unsound situation which would be ben- 
eficial to all concerned, to the com- 
panies as well as to the insured. 

At Lloyds Underwriters’ Association’s 
annual meeting on February 21 last, the 
chairman, Percy Hargreaves, went fully 
into the question of the re-insurance 
situation. He mentioned that even 
highly esteemed marine insurance com- 
panies had managed, through re-insur- 
ance agreements, to cover themselves 
to such an extent that the reinsurance 
commission, together with the premium 
for that small amount which the com- 
panies held for own account, made it 
a very profitable business for the com- 
panies, even if the original premium 
was too low—in any case so long as 
the re-insurers were able to fulfil their 
responsibilities. The ultimate position 
was that the direct insurers accepted 
too large amounts at premiums which 
in many cases were much too small. 

For bona fide insurers this created 
a position which made the continuation 
of their operations difficult and hazard- 
ous. Mr. Hargreaves pointed out that 
Lloyds underwriters do not use re-in- 
surance agreements of this kind, and 
that they would greet with joy the 
return to the principle according to 
which the insurance is based on a 
minute judgment of the character of 
every single risk, and that the com- 
pany or the insurer who accepts the 
business should bear the risks. Cau- 
tious and experienced insurers, said 
Mr. Hargreaves, will no doubt come 
to the conclusion, that it will be better 
for them to accept business on terms 
and conditions which enable them to 
bear the risk themselves against the 
fixed premium rather than to lay off 
the insurance and run the risk of the 
re-insurers failing. 

Scandinavia Ought to Show the Way 

We must not bring forward the objec- 
tion that we here in Scandinavia can- 
not do anything by ourselves and that 
we are dependent on the large societies 
in the world. That is not so, if it ever 
has been. Especially can it not be the 
case if we work together. We are, 
from a technical point of view, not be- 
hind our colleagues elsewhere, and if 
we have had influence enough to fur- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Ruling on Admission 
Of P. P. I. Clauses 


BRITISH COURT DECISIONS 





Clauses Are Valid if Attached at Time 
Policies Were Issued and Removed 
Afterwards 


By MAURICE DIAZ 


A very important judgment has been 
given on policies issued and containing 
the P. P. I. clause (Policy Proof of 
Interest). 

The Marine Insurance Act of 1906 
Section 4 states: 

(1) A contract of marine insurance 
by way of gaming or wagering is void. 

(2) A contract of marine insurance 
is deemed to be a gaming or wagering 
contract—(a)where the assured has not 
an insurable interest as defined by 
this Act and the contract is entered 
into with no expectation of acquiring 
such an interest; (b) where the policy 
is made “interest or no interest” or 
“without further proof of interest than 
the policy itself’ or “without benefit 
of salvage to the insurer” or subject 
to any like term. * * * 

On the other hand, shipowners espe- 
cially, and merchants, often effect in- 
surances, where they have an insur- 
able interest, but such interest is diffi- 
cult of proving at Law or at any rate 
it is difficult to prove the amount in- 
sured. 

It has been the practice with under. 
writers to attach a slip to the policy 
which can be detached, so that in the 
event of an underwriter having a de- 
fence in an action to recover under 
a policy, the assured can detach the 
P. P. I. slip and sue in the ordinary 
way, that is, of course, where the in- 
sured has an interesf. 

The judgment above referred to 
alters the position radically. It arose 
out of an application by the liquidator 
of the London County Commercial Re- 
insurance Office Ltd., who wanted to 
know whether he ought to admit claims 
under P. P. I. policies. The claims in 
question he classified as follows: 

A. In the form known as P. P. I. 
policies, the risk insured against being 
a total loss should peace not be de- 
clared between Great Britain and Ger- 
many on or before March 31, 1918. 

Mr. Justice P. O. Lawrence said that’ 
these policies did not come within the 
definition of contracts of marine insur- 
ance in Section 1 of the Marine Insur- 
ance Act 1906 but they came within 
the meaning of the Life Assurance Act 
of 1774 and that as the assured had no 
insurable interest, he gave his opinion 
that these policies were insurances by 
way of gaming or wagering, and were 
null and void. He further stated that the 
claimants could not recover premiums 
paid for effecting these insurances. 

B. In the form known as P. P. J. 
policies issued to cover the risk of loss 
on certain steamers to each of which 
policies a slip was attached but was 
capable of being detached, alleging that 
it formed no part of the policy and was 
not attached tkereto, but was to be 
considered as binding in honor on the 
underwriters, the assured however, 
having permission to remove it from 
the policy should he so desire, but the 
slip purported to allege that in the 
event of claim the*policy should be 
deemed to be sufficient proof of inter- 
est and that full interest was admitted. 

In this case, the slip was not de- 
tached while in a further case the 
slip was detached. 

The liquidator also asked whether in 
the event of its being held that all or 
any of the said policies were void and 
that no claims would be maintained 
a them, he, as liquidator, ought to 
i a claim for the premiums paid 
on the policies. 
oe * O. Lawrence said that the 

st question on these policies was 
whether the fact that a detachable 
P. P. I. clause was gummed on the 





policies when they were signed and 
issued did not render them void under 
Section 4 of the Marine Insurance Act 
of 1906. In his judgment there was no 
difference in the policies which still 
have the P. P. I. clause attached to 
them and those from which the P. P. I. 
clause had been detached. He held 
that the proper time to judge whether 
these policies were valid or void was 
when they were issued. The subse- 
quent attachment of a paragraph of the 
P. P. I. clause by the assured (even 
though it was done by the permission 
of the underwriters) did not have the 
effect of rendering the policies valid if 
they were null and void when they were 
issued. Therefore, all the policies to 
which at the time of issue a P. P. I. 
clause was attached were void, so that 
the decision applied to all the cases, but 
in regard to all the marine cases, other 
than the Peace Policies, he held that 
the liquidator ought to admit the 
claimants under these policies as cred- 
itors in respect of premiums paid by 
them. 

This decision certainly has upset the 
views hitherto held in the marine in- 
surance market, though it is only fair 
to mention that no underwriter ever 
raises a defence of this nature. 

In this particular instance, the com- 
pany was in liquidation and the liqui- 
dator felt that he must not admit the 
claims without a ruling from the Court. 


WANTS RETURN OF 
GROSS SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 27) 


ther the introduction of such a mis- 
understanding, as the net system has 
turned out to be to our line of busi- 
ness, I think we ought to be the first 
to try and remedy the position by de- 
manding the gross system everywhere. 
Even if, to begin with, we stand Iao- 
lated, this will only be for a little 
while, and, after all, I do not believe 
we shall stand isolated. 

The first thing we ought to do—and 
as regards this we ought to agree at 
this meeting—is to give notice for all 
re-insurance treaties to terminate ar 
the end of the year and not to arrange 
new treaties except on the gross sys- 
tem. This proposal may sound rather 
radical, but it is really necessary that 
it is done at the same time every- 
where. It has been possible to accept 
business on the gross system and lay 
off on the net, but I doubt that the 
reverse could be done. We cannot ac- 
cept business on the net system and 
lay off on the gross, and therefore the 
gross system must be introduced every- 
where at the same time, 

idea of Cancelling Terrifying 

I can quite imagine that the idea 
of cancelling all their treaties would 
make a good many re-insurers shudder, 
and their cedents might not like the 
idea of having to wind up their old 
business without any guarantee of be- 
ing able to obtain new business in its 
place. Perhaps they are not quite sure 
that the reserves would be sufficient 
for such an ordeal. I can feel for these 
re-insurers, but I think that their ce- 
dents are more to be pitied. There 
is no doubt that the cedents will have 
more confidence in the re-insurers who 
are not afraid of this ordeal! 

Altogether I feel that the scruples 
mentioned ought not to stand in the 
way of this reform, which I consider 
most important, as it should form the 
introduction for better conditions alto- 
gether. 

We must make it clear that even if 
we succeed in reintroducing the gross 
system there is still a long way to 
g0 before the goal is reached, i. e., the 
goal of absolutely sound conditions in 
marine insurance. But this is the first 
step in the right direction, and if we 
do not steer in that direction I am 
afraid we shall not get into clear water. 

I will now finish in the hope that the 
result of this meeting will be that we 
all go home and cancel all our re- 
Insurance treaties with the object of 
reintroducing the gross system as a 
beginning of better conditions! 














THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 


INDEMNITY 


insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Murray Resigns 
From Aetna Group 


TO ENTER BROKERAGE FIELD 








Liability Department Manager With 
Aetna Nearly Twenty Years; Well- 
Known as Underwriter 





Arthur M. Murray, New York manager 
of the liability division of the Aetna 
companies, has resigned to enter the 
brokerage business as vice-president 
and director of Francis C. Carr & Com- 
pany, succeeding the late R. A. McGee, 
former partner of Mr, Carr. Mr. Mur- 
ray joined the Aetna organization short- 
ly after the New York branch was 
established by President Bulkeley, 
twenty years ago, and is considered 
one of the most competent liability ana 
compensation underwriters in the met- 
ropolitan district. Due to the large in- 
crease in the volume of business writ- 
ten, he was appointed, in 1920, assistant 
to John S. Turn, secretary in charge, 
in addition to carrying his regular de- 
partment. . 

Mr. Murray is a graduate of St. 
Francis Xavier College and holds the 
degree of L.L.B. from New York Uni- 

. TY 
versity. He is a member of the New 
York Bar Association, St. Albans Golf 
Club, Casualty & Surety Club, and the 
Drug & Chemical Club. He served as 
a ist Lieutenant of Infantry in the 
28th Division during the World War. 

The best wishes of the executive and 
office staff accompany Mr. Murray to 
his new location, and he has been con- 
gratulated freely upon the excellence of 
his connection. 





TAXI BUSINESS SLACK 





Test Case Failed to Bring Response 
From Owners; Evidently Await- 
ing Appellate Decision 

Despite the fact that Charles, Martin, 
taxi driver, was reprimanded severely 
and fined $100 in the test case brought 
before Justices Freschi, Kernochan and 
Edwards in special sessions, last Thurs- 
day, many drivers have been reluctant 
to comply with the Tolbert law, pend- 
ing the appeal which has been made to 
the appellate division of the Supreme 
Court. 

Fewer cabs are in evidence on the 
streets, and a larger proportion of 
posters marking them as bonded or 
insured are appearing slowly, but no 
sensational rush of business has been 
reported at any of the offices. Brokers 
are working to organize groups so as 
to take advantage of fleet rates offered 
by the bonding companies, but actual 
placing of the business seems to be 
delayed. The stock casualty companies 
are making no active campaign for 
business and the mutuals have been 
disappointed with the amount they have 
written. 

The final organization of the surety 
pool is called the Motor Vehicle Bond- 
ing Companies. Seven companies are 
included, as follows: Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, American Indemnity, Ameri- 
can Surety, Fidelity & Deposit, National 
Surety, and Union Indemnity. A branch 
office has been opened at 13 W. 65th 
street for the convenience of drivers. 





NEW TRENTON APPOINTMENT 

The National Surety announces the 
appointment of Waldron & Craig as 
representatives for Trenton, N. J. This 
agency has been specializing in the 
acquisition of contract bonds and has 
placed a noticeable volume of this busi- 
ness. The office is connected with the 
Newark, N. J., branch under the super- 
vision of Franklin M. Wolf, manager. 


Fidelity Claims 
Drop to Normal 


MORE CONTRACT BONDS SOLD 








Jarvis W. Mason, of the American 
Surety, Tells Glass Distributors 
Conditions Are Improving 





An increased demand for construction 
contract bonds and a lessening of the 
claims on fidelity bonds, due to the in- 
creasing honesty among employees, are 
marks of better times in the business 
world and an indication of prosperity 
ahead, according to Jarvis W. Mason, 
vice-president of the American Surety, 
who spoke before the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Glass Distributors, at a meeting 
in the Hotel McAlpin last week. Mr. 
Mason said that since March of this 
year the demand for contract bonds 
has grown rapidly and that in the last 
two months it has been particularly 
noticeable that bids are being accepted 
and that an ever increasing number of 
contracts is being undertaken. He also 
said that claims on fidelity bonds cov- 
ering employees were now reduced to 
the number normully expected. 

Mr. Mason’s talk follows, in part: 

“The year after the armistice the 
chairman of the board of directors of 
one of the largest London banks at the 
annual meeting of the board, stated 
that as far as he could perceive the 
world would not arrive on an even keel 
until five years after war. That time 
has nearly arrived. He also stated that 
in his judgment we would never return 
to pre-war conditions, that he thought 
at the end of the period we would find 
that we were paying labor practically 
150% of the amount paid to labor prior 
to the war and that prices would re- 
adjust themselves to about 125% of the 
prices current before the war. I think 
we can see now a trend to the result 
foretold by him. In many lines wages 
have been reduced below the war levels. 
In many other lines the pressure is 
still toward reduction and reduction is 
in sight. Prices have fallen consid- 
erably from those of the war period and 
it is my belief we are approaching 
equilibrium. 

“My experience, as a surety man, has 
taught me that the trend of the times 
can often be seen by noting the classi- 
fication of surety bonds, for which ap- 
plications are made. 

“When hard times are in sight, the 
demand for contract bonds is reduced 
to a minimum. There is a marked in- 
crease in the demand for bonds inci- 
dent to litigation, particularly on behalf 
of defendants, who desire to postpone 
payment of their cbligations. At the 
same time, the percentage of defalca- 

tion on fidelity bonds increases. All of 
this is shortly followed by a demand 
for what is known as insolvency bonds; 
that is to say, for the official bonds for 
receivers, trustees in bankruptcy, ete. 
Fidelity Claims Less 

“After the period of depression has 
run its course, one of the first signs is 
that the demand for bonds in judicial 
proceedings changes to a demand for 
those bonds to enable the plaintiff to 
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pursue his debtors. This is an indica- 
tion that creditors feel they may safely 
try to collect their bills, Claims under 
fidelity bonds become less. This is fol- 
lowed by an increased demand for 
bonds conditioned for the performance 
of contracts, particularly for construc- 
tion contracts. 

“It is interesting to know that during 
the year 1921 the demand for bonds 
conditioned for the performance of con- 
tracts was reduced to a minimum and 
almost entirely confined to contracts 
for public works. Commencing in 
March, 1922, the demand for contract 
bonds, particularly for proposal bonds, 
that is to say a bond guaranteeing that 
a bidder will sign a contract if it is 
awarded to him, grew rapidly and in 
June and July it is noticed that the 
bids are being accepted and the demand 
for contract bonds is unusually large, 
It is noticeable also that the volume 
of claims on fidelity bonds has been 
materially reduced and the claims now 
presented are those normally to be ex- 
pected. 

Explains Relationship 

“Perhaps it has occurred to some of 
you that the connection between fidel- 
ity claims and hard times is difficult 
to understand. A moment’s thought 
will show why the two are associated. 
A very large class of bonded employes 
is composed of men who also have out- 
side investments and frequently they 
are men with relatively small invest- 
ments in enterprises which they are 
able themselves to control. Hard times 
means for many of them the wiping out 
of their entire savings. The temptation 
to protect their interests by the use of 
the employer’s money is such that some 
cannot resist. When times improve, 
this temptation is removed.” 


NATIONAL CASUALTY NOTES 

The seventh issue of the Agents’ 
Record has just been published by the 
National Casualty in the buff and brown 
color scheme which makes it distinct 
as a house organ. The name of James 
R. Garrett, of New York, heads the list 
of division managers. 

During the first fiscal month after 
the new automobile policy was offered 
to the public, thirty-four agents wrote 
nearly 950 applications for the protec- 
tion. Several of the big writers started 
the second month at the speed of 100 
applications for the period. 
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TAG RECKLESS MOTORISTS 





Would Compel Drivers Convicted of 
Violating Laws to Display Spe- 
cial License Plates 





The Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
prints in one of its leaflets, a novel 
suggestion for curbing reckless drivers. 
Credit for the suggestion is given to 
F. A. Skelton, of New York. The pro- 
posal is reprinted here in full: 

“By an act of Legislature authorize 
and require boards or commissions 
issuing licenses to furnish license tags 
of various distinctive forms and colors. 
One pattern and color for the use of 
law-abiding motorists and contrastingly 
different designs to be displayed by 
persons convicted of violations of the 
traffic laws. Without rescinding exist- 
ing penalties for misdemeanors of the 
road, empower the courts to compel 
convicted car owners to turn in their 
ordinary, tags and to display in their 
stead during the period designated by 
the court one of the special penal tags 
which by its form and color would 
advertise the fact that the driver of the 
car had been convicted of speeding, 
criminal carelessness or driving while 
intoxicated. 

“The label would inform every traffic 
officer and chauffeur on the road of the 
nature of the driver’s offense. It would 
tag him as ‘a dangerous man. The 
police would watch him as a suspicious 
character and other drivers would 
watch him for their own safety. 

“The essential excellence of such a 
system lies in its equity. It would 
chasten alike the jaunty lad at the 
wheel of the groeer’s’delivery wagon, 
the heedless truck driver, the nighthawk 
taxi man, the speedy young clubman 
with a hard lump on his head, the im- 
ported chauffeur and the petticoated 
young daredevil who burns the roads 
in a high-powered car.” 





NEW AGENCY SUPERVISOR 

Maurice T. Battin, connected with the 
agency department of the Bankers Ac- 
cident, of Des Moines, has been appoint- 
ed Agency Supervisor and will have 
charge of a large part of the agency 
correspondence, contracts, and statis- 
tics at the home office as well as spend- 
ing a good deal of time on the road 
supervising local agencies. 





MEIKLEJOHN SUCCEEDS MURRAY 
David Meiklejohn has been appointed 
acting manager and C. P. Hoppon as- 
sistant manager of the compensation 
and liability department of the New 
York office of the Aetna Life, succeed- 
ing A. M. Murray who has resigned. 





John H. Naylor, formerly connected 
with the court department of the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for the National Surety and 
is studying home office methods before 
being assigned to the field. He is a 
graduate of Trinity College, Hartford, 
and was in business in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, before entering insurance. 
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Treasury Department 
Issues New Rules 


REGULATIONS GOVERN SURETIES 








Secretary Mellon Makes New Laws 
Applicable to Surety Companies 
Dealing With United States 
Government 


New regulations applicable to surety 
companies doing business with the 
United States under act of August 13, 
1894, as amended by act of March 23, 
1910, have been issued by the Treasury 
Department as of July 5, The text of 
the regulations follows: 


The following regulations will govern the 
issuance by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
certificates of authority to bonding companies 
to do business with the United States as sure- 
ties on recognizances, stipulations, bonds, and 
undertakings, hereinafter sometimes called ob- 
ligations, under the provisions of the act of 
Congress of August 13, 1894, as amended by the 
act of Congress of March 23, 1910, and the 
acceptance of such obligations from such com- 
panies so long as they continue to hold said 
certificates of authority. 


Application for Certificate of Authority 

Every company applying for such a certificate 

of authority will be required to submit to the 

Secretary of the Treasury an application in 

writing signed by its president and secretary 

and accompanied by the following papers: 

(a) A certified copy of its charter or articles 
of incorporation, together with the certifi- 
cate of the Insurance Commissioner, or other 
proper officer of the State under whose laws 
the company was organized, showing that 
it is fully and legally incorporated and 
organized under the laws of said State, and 
is authorized to transact and is transacting 
therein a fidelity and surety business, and 
the period during which it has been en- 
gaged in the transaction of such business. 

(b) A copy of its by-laws, certified by the 
secretary or assistant secretary of the com 
pany, and a certificate of either of such 
officers as to the election of its officers and 
directors. 

(c) A list, signed and sworn to by its secre- 
tary or assistant secretary and by its 
treasurer or assistant treasurer, of the 
names and postoffice addresses of its stock- 
holders, the number of shares held by each, 
the amount paid in on account of capital, 
and the amount, if any, paid in as pee a eta 

(d) A full statement, verified, signed and sworn 
to by its president and secretary, in such 
form as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, showing its assets and liabilitivs 
and such other information respecting its 
business as may be required. 





Issuance of Certificates 
If, from the evidence submitted in the man 


“ner and form herein required, the Secretary ot 


the Treasury shall be satisfied that such com- 
pany has authority under its charter or articles 
of incorporation to do the business provided 
for by the acts above referred to, and if the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be satisfied 
from such company’s financial statement and 
from any further evidence or information he 
may require, and from such examination of 
the company, at its own expense, as he may 
cause to be made, that such company has a 
capital fully paid up in cash of not less than 
$250,000, is solvent and financially and other- 
wise qualified to do the business provided for 
in said acts, and is able to keep and perform 
its contracts, he will, subject to the further 
conditions herein contained, issue a certificate 
of authority to such company, under the seal 
of the Treasury Department, to qualify as 
surety on obligations permitted or required by 
the laws of the United States, to be given 
with ome or more securities, for a term expir- 
ing on the last day of April next following. 
A new certificate of authority shall, so long 
as the company remains qualified under the law 
and these regulations, be issued annually on 
the Ist day of May. 
Deposits 

No such company will be granted authority 
to do business under the provisions of the acts 
above referred to unless it shall have and 
maintain on deposit with the Insurance Com- 
missioner, or other proper financial officer, of 
the State in which it is incorporated, or of any 
other State of the United States, for the pro- 
tection of all its policyholders in the United 
States, legal investments having a_ current 
market value of not less than $100,000. 


Business 
* Such company must engage in the business 
of fidelity insurance and suretyship, whether 
or not also making contracts of insurance in 
one or more of the classes generally known as 
casualty risks, but shall not be engaged in any 
other classes of insurance or any other busi- 
ness. It must be the intention of every such 
company to engage actively in the execution 
of fidelity and ‘surety bonds running to the 
United States. 

Regulations 
Every company now or hereafter authorized 
to do business under the acts of Congress above 
referred to shall be subject to the following 
regulations: 


Investment of Capital and Assets 


The cash capital and other funds of every 
such company must be safely invested in 
accordance with the laws of the State in which 








it is incorporated, and subject to the following 
general restrictions: 

No part of any said cash capital, or of any 
other assets or funds of any such company 
shall be invested in or loaned on its own 
stock. No part of said cash capital, or of any 
other assets or funds shall be loaned unless 
such loan shall be secured by mortgage on 
unencumbered, improved, or productive real es- 
tate within the United States, such loan not to 
exceed @% of the current market value of 
the mortgaged premises; or by the pledge of 
bonds or stocks or other evidences of indebted- 
ness, such loan at no time to be in excess of 
9% of the current market value of the securi- 
ties pledged; or by pledge of bonds or other 
evidences of indebtedness of the United States 
the market value of which is equal to at least 
the amount loaned thereon. No part of the 
capital of any such company shall be or re- 
main invested in or loaned upon any security 
or real estate subject to any prior lien. 

The foregoing general restrictions shall not 
apply to assets acquired as salvage, if they 
are being liquidated with reasonable prompt- 
ness. 

Financia] Reports 

Every such company will be required to file 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, on o1 
before the last day of January of each year, a 
statement of its financial condition made up as 
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45 days thereafter, of such excess with any 
company holding a certificate of authority 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. In 


dent and secretary, consisting of income and 
disbursements, assets, liabilities, and jurat, 
and an underwriting and investment exhibit. 


Every such company shall furnish such other respect to obligations not running to the 
exhibits or information, and in such manner, United States, by reinsurance, effected 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may at any simultaneously with the execution and de- 
time require. livery of the original obligation, or within 


45 days thereafter, of such excess with (1) 
any company holding a certificate of author- 
ity from the Secretary of the Treasury. (2) 
with any company organized under the laws 


Valuation of Assets 
In determining the financial condition ot 
every such company its assets and liabilities 


will be computed on the basis recommended of the United States, or of any State there 
by the National Convention of Insurance Com- of. authorized under its charter to reimsure 
missioners so far as practicable and consistent fidelity and surety risks, and having a 
with these regulations. Credit will be allowed capital stock paid up in cash of not less 
for reinsurance in all classes of risks, subject than $250,000, or (3) any company of any 
in case of fidelity and surety risks, to the foreign country holding a license from, any 
limitations contained in paragraph 12, section State of the United States to do business 
(a), provided that the reinsuring company is in such State, authorized under its charter 
(1) any company authorized by the Secretary and such license to reinsure fidelity and 
of the Treasury, or (2) any company described surety risks, and having a deposit capital 
in subsections 2 and 3 of paragraph 12, section in this country of not less than $250,000 
(a), and authorized under its charter to rein- available to all its policyholders and_ credi- 
sure the classes of risks for which credit for tors in the United States; provided, that 
reinsurance is claimed by the ceding company, any such reinsuring company as is de 
and provided, further, that any such reinsuring scribed in (2) and (3) shall file with the 
company shall meet all other requirements im Secretary of the Treasury a certified ¢opy 
posed on reinsuring companies by said para of its charter or articles of incorporation, 
graph 12, section (a). and, if it is a company of a foreign country, 
The Secretary of the Treasury may in his also a certified copy of its license to do 
discretion value the assets or other securities business in the State which has granted 
of such companies in accordance with the best such license; and provided further that 
information obtainable. any such reinsuring company shall file on 


or before the ist day of March of each year 
with the Secretary of the Treasury such 
statement as he may require for the pur- 
pose of determining whether it has a capi- 


Limitation of Risk 
Except as herein provided, no company hav- 
ing authority, under the acts of Congress above 


referred to, to do business with the United tal stock or deposit capital, as the case 
States, shall be accepted as sole surety on any may be. in accordance with the foregoing 
obligation under this department, which shall requirements, and whether it is solvent and 
execute any obligation on behalf of any indi able to keep and perform its contracts. No 
vidual, firm, association, or corporation, whether credit, however. will be allowed the ceding 


or not the United States is interested as a company for reinsurance ceded in excess of 

party thereto, the penal sum of which is 10% of the reinsuring company’s capital and 

greater than 10% of the paid-up capital and surplus. 

surplus of such company. (b) By the deposit with it in pledge, or by 
Two or more companies may be accepted as conveyance to it in trust, for its protec- 
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tion, of property the current market value 
of which is at least equal to the liability 
in excess of the company’s qualifying 
power. 

(c) In case such obligation was incurred on 
behalf of or on account of a fiduciary hold- 
ing property in a trust capacity, by a joint 
control agreement which provides that the 
whole or a sufficient portion of the property 
so held may not be disposed of or pledged 
in any way without the consent of the 1n- 
suring company. 


How Determined 


In determining the limitation herein pre- 
scribed, the full penalty of the obligation will 
be regarded as the liability, and no offset will 
be allowed on account of any estimate of risk 
which is less than such full penalty, except in 
the following cases: 

(a) Appeal bonds; in which case the liability 
will be regarded as the amount of the judg- 
ment appealed from, plus 10% of said 
amount to cover interest and costs. 

(b) Bonds of executors, administrators, trustees, 
guardians and other fiduciaries, where the 
penalty of the bond or other obligation is 
fixed in excess of the estimated value of the 
“state; in which cases the estimated value 
of the estate upon which the penalty of 
the bond was fixed, will be regarded as the 
liability. 

(c) Credit will also be allowed for indemnify- 
ing agreements executed by sole heirs or 
beneficiaries of an estate releasing the 
surety from liability. 

(d) Contract bonds given in excess of the 
amount of the contract; in which cases the 
amount of the contract will be regarded as 
the liability. 

(ce) Bonds for banks or trust companies as 
principals, conditioned to repay mouweys on 
deposit, where by any law or decree of a 
court, the amount io be deposited shall be 
less than the penalty of the bond; in which 
cases the maximum amount cn deposit at any 
one time will be regarded as the liability. 


Schedules of Single Risks 


During the months of January, April, July 
and October of each year every company will 
be required to report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury every obligation which it has as- 
sumed during the three months immediately 
preceding, the penal sum of which is greater 
than 10% of its paid-up capital and surplus, 
together with a full statement of the facts 
which tend to bring it within the provisions 
of these regulations, on a form suitable for 
the purpose. 

The amount of paid-up capital and surplus 
of any such company shall be determined from 
the financial and other statements of such 
company filed with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as herein provided, or by reports of ex- 
aminations made by the insurance departments 
of the several States, or by such examination 
of such company. at its own expense, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may deem necessary 
or proper, 

statement showing the capital, surplus, 
and qualifying power of the various companies 
authorized under these regulations will be pub- 
lished semi-annually, as of June 30 and De- 
cember 31 of each year, such publication to be 
made as soon as practicable following the 
examination of the statements above referred 
to. If the Secretary ot the Treasury shall 
make any changes in the annual or semi-annual 
statement of any company, he_ shall, before 
issuing such publication, give the company due 
notice thereof. 

Whenever, in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, any such company is no longer 
sufficient security, he shall revoke its  certifi- 
cate of authority. 

The Secretary of the Treasury may amend 
or supplement these regulations at any time. 

The foregoing regulations supersede all pre- 
vious regulations relating to the same subject. 


COVERS OHIO HOSPITAL 


Following a ruling by the Ohio su- 
preme court to the effect that all hos- 
pitals operated for charity can be made 
to pay damages for injuries inflicted on 
patients by surgeons, physicians, 
nurses, internes, etc., Charles W. Davis, 
an Aetna agent, has written not only 
Hospital Liability, but General Liabil- 
ity, and Elevator Insurance on one of 
the largest hospitals in Cleveland. 
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Check Alteration And 
Forgery Sales Talks 
COMPOSE 


EXCELLENT FIELD 





Aetna-Izer Suggests Short, Well-Built 
Talks Which Will Secure Co- 
Operation of Prospect 





Two sales talk suggestions are made 
in the check alteration and forgery sup- 
plement of the “Aetna-izer’ which 
carry with them many powerful points. 
Carefully worked out sales talks are 
fewer in specialty lines because the 
average agent pays less attention to 
this work. Check alteration and for- 
gery coverage offers an excellent field 


in which the opposition to coverage is 
less than to many more thoroughly can- 
vassed lines. The talks published are 
for two classes of prospects, commer- 
cial banks and other firms which need 
protection for their accounts and bank 


connections. The suggested sales talks 
follow: 
Prospects Other Than Commercial 
Banks 
Mr. , the Aetna Casualty and 


Surety Company of Hartford, issues a 
policy to business concerns and _ indi- 
viduals to protect them against losses 
on their bank accounts from check 
alteration and forgery in its various 
forms, also including notes and other 
commercial paper. Have you taken that 
form of protection yet? 

(Regardless of whether the an- 
swer is “Yes” or “No,” or other- 
wise, proceed with your talk). 

Mr. —————, this is a form of protec- 
tion that business men generally are 
taking. In fact, almost a quarter of a 
million concerns have taken it during 
the comparatively short time it has 
been available. You will readily under- 
stand why when [ tell you how serious 
are the losses caused by the widespread 
operation of check crooks. 

(At this point mention the sta- 
tistics given in paragraph 5. If 
you can quote any local cases of 
check losses it will materially 
strengthen your presentation. Many 
successful solicitors carry a scrap- 
book containing newspaper clip- 
pings relating to successful check 
frauds). 

These losses fall heavily on many 
business concerns and by having this 
insurance they are promptly and fully 
(up to the amount of the policy) in- 
demnified when any such losses occur. 
This prompt payment absolutely elimi- 
nates the possibility or necessity of 
annoyance, controversy, litigation or 
misunderstanding on account of these 
losses—and you know how desirable 
and important it is to have your friend- 
ly relations with your bank remain 
undisturbed. 

(A brief review of how checks 
are procured, forged or altered and 
passed may be given at this point. 
Most business men have little real 
conception of the expert skill rep- 
resented in this branch of crime). 
The prospect is also likely to say 
that he uses check-writing ma- 
chines, safety paper, etc., and con- 
sequently needs no insurance pro- 
tecticn. 

Description of Policy Coverage 
Let me show you how completely the 

Aetna policy protects you against loss 
caused by the altering or forging of 
your checks, drafts, notes, etc. 

(If the commercial form policy is 
the one you are to solicit, you may 
also add: “The policy also con- 
tains a new feature which covers 
you against loss caused by your 
acceptance in good faith, of checks 
which later prove worthless.” If 
you are soliciting the depositors’ 
form you would, of course, omit the 
foregoing). 

After completing your explanation of 
the policy coverage and stating what 
would be the rate per $1,000, and the 
additional charge for branch office cov- 





erage, you may ask: “What do you 
think of the proposition, Mr. —————?” 
The reply will enable you to know how 
the proposition has thus far been re- 
ceived by your prospect and whether 
any further canvass is necessary or 
desirable. 

Next in order comes the amount of 
the policy. Your prospect may ask 
what amount is usually taken or may 
ask you to suggest the proper amount. 
Determining on the Amount of the 

Policy 

Mr. ———————,, most business men 
desire an amount which will protect 
them if crooks were to manipulate one 
or more of their checks. Many protect 
the full amount of their average bank 
balance. Larger concerns, with ac- 
counts in several banks, sometimes 
take a smaller amount than their total 
balances because the policy covers their 
several accounts. The coverage of the 
policy is, of course, limited to the 
amount for which it is written. 

(It is frequently desirable after 
having previously made a careful 
estimate of your prospect’s proba- 
ble requirement to name an amount 
higher than, or at least equal to, 
that figure. You then have a defi- 
nite basis on which to proceed). 

The Close 

Shall we say $:......- , then? We 
usually write the policy on a three-year 
basis, for which the premium would be 
only $...... » Or less tam §$...... a 
year. We will have you covered from 
today. 

Special Pointers 


When mentioning the premium it is 
usually better to withhold reference to 
the three-year charge until the sale has 
been closed and the amount decided on. 
Then state the three-year charge, ap- 
plying the discount against the second 
and third year charge—that is, 221%4%, 
which is equivalent to the 15% dis- 
count on all three years, the considera- 
tion being payment of total charge in 
advance, 

A prospect may reason that he can 
adequately protect his account by a 
small policy if he notifies his bank to 
pay no check in excess of $1,000, $5,000, 
etc., without first calling him on the 
‘phone or otherwise securing specific 
authorization in each instance. It often 
happens, however, that several checks 
are involved, so that a concern often 
loses a larger amount than would be 
possible on one check. 

Avoid suggesting single check losses 
of sums as large as, say, $50,000. Sin- 
gle check losses seldom reach $10,000, 
except in the case of bank drafts drawn 
on correspondent banks and _ cashed 
after having been raised to large 
amounts. 





TAKE GREAT LAKES CRUISE 





Arkansas and Missouri Aetna Men 
Spend Delightful and Instructive 
Week on Convention Trip 





The third annual great lakes cruise 
of the Arkansas and Southeastern Mis- 
souri general agency of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety was taken July 17-24 
aboard the steamship North American, 
making the trip from Chicago to Duluth 
and return. Convention sessions were 
held on board ship Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons with speeches by 
men from the various agencies. A 
general discussion of all important lines 
was part of the program. 

Various successful selling points were 
given, the necessity of casualty insur- 
ance on the well-balanced program ex- 
plained, and the matter of meeting mu- 
tual and reciprocal competition dis- 
cussed by the speakers. 





MAYOR JOINS NATIONAL 

J. D. Smith, former mayor of Utica, 
New York, has become associated with 
the National Surety in connection with 
the development of their Utica busi- 
ness. Mr. Smith has been prominent 
in Central New York politics for many 
years and has many friends. His office 
will be located at 14 Winston Building, 
Utica, N. Y. 7 
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Casualty Adjustment Bureau 

90 William Street, New York Cit 
RELIABLE INVESTIGATIONS AND 
QUICK SERVICE 


Our reputation is based on past performance. 


Auto Fire and Theft, 
ubrogations, Personal Accidents, Burglary, Plate Glass. 


Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 
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ADJUSTMENTS BY EXPERTS— 
We show results. 
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CASUALTY CLUB GAINS 





A Total of 196 New Members Added 
to Casualty & Surety Club Roll 
During Drive 





At the conclusion of the membership 
drive conducted by a special member- 
ship committee of the Casualty & Sur- 
ety Club of New York under the direc- 
tion of President John S. Turn a total 
of 196 applications were approved, 
bringing the membership of the club 
up to 815, according to the report of 
J. R. Garrett, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. 

On Tuesday, September 19, the fall 
Golf Tournament will be held at 
the Grassy Sprain Golf Club, Bronx- 
man of the Golf Committee. A tennis 
tournament will be held on the same 
day, and Welles L. Allen, of the In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America, has been appointed in charge 
of the tennis arrangements and will 
serve jointly with Mr. Murray. This 
committee will be known as The Golf 
& Tennis committee and wili be pleasing 
news to the tennis playing members of 
the club. 





MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. Alexander, Pres, 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 





























ISSUE FIDELITY NUMBER 

A fidelity number of All-In-The-Fam- 
ily, Fidelity & Deposit publication, com- 
posed of expository articles and well- 
written sales talks, has just been issued. 
The field men and members of the fidel- 
ity department staff at the home office 
united in making this edition complete 
in every way. Every aspect of fidelity 
bonds, and bonding, is explained in a 
separate article. Well-written sales 
talks show the way to create desire 
and win co-operation of the prospect; 
the various objections are explained 
and answered. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


July 28, 1922 
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AGENT'S NAME: AND 
ADDRESS. HERE 
IN LARGE TYPE: 





To help you get more business 


THE varied assortment of agency helps 
illustrated above is but a part of the Aétna 
Advertising Service, one of the many forms 
of selling assistance available to agents of 
the AEtna Affiliated Companies. 

1. NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 

Plates or mats of illustrations 

and type matter ready to print. 


2. POSTER SERVICE 
Four large size pictorial news 
posters every month, 


Diagram, 


In these ways we are continually assisting Attna 
agents to make their agencies better known—helping 
to make their efforts more productive by conserving 
their time for the important work of following 
up the leads which their advertising has produced. 


Write W. L. 


3. WINDOW DISPLAYS 

lettered: cards and 
poster and photograph enlarge- 
ments, ready to set up. 

4. BOOTH DISPLAYS 
For Fairs and Automobile Shows. 


These helps, all furnished free, enable 
every Aitna agent to carry on a local 
advertising campaign that in complete- 
ness and effectiveness matches the most 
successful national campaigns. 


5. MOVIE SLIDES 


Attractively colored slides each 
with your imprint, 


6. PHOTOGRAPH DISPLAYS 
Actual photographs mounted 


and arranged by lines in conve- 

nient portfolios. 

Possibly you, too, can have the benefit of Atna 
Advertising Service. There may be an oppor- 
tunity to represent the Atna Companies in your 
locality. 


It will pay you to inquire. 


Mooney, Agency Secretary 


RETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Accident and Liability Department) 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Largest Multiple Line Insurance Organization in the World 
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